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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HOUGH the news of the relief of Mafeking was only re- 

ceived late on the Friday night, it was known to the greater 
part of the country at once, and it was only a minority of the 
population which did not hear of it till last Saturday. Even 
in remote villages the people heard the news, for some one in 
the neighbourhood was sure tu have arranged for a wire, and 
the regulations as to “no telegrams after eight o’clock” were 
almost universally held not to apply. On Saturday the 
rejoicings in London and throughout the whole country were 
even more heartfelt than on Ladysmith day, and the whole 
nation gave itself up to expressing its delight. Driving over 
a large tract of country and through a number of villages on 
that day was a very remarkable experience, for there was 
hardly a house, however small, without a flug, and every 
carriage, cart, trap, and even bicycle on the road was 
decorated. We have dwelt elsewhere on the enthusiasm, 
but may say here that the impulse to disregard the smallness 
of the event from the military point of view, and to think 
only of the moral result of Mufeking’s heroic defence, was 
a perfectly sound one. There is not in history a finer 
example of what courage and endurance can achieve than 
this defence of an open town in an indefensible position by a 
handful of amateur soldiers, practically without artillery, and 
pressed by an army of four thousand of the keenest marksmen 
in the world enforced by the best and deadliest of heavy 
modern artillery. By all the rules it was impossible for 
Mafeking to hold out for ten days, but General Baden-Powell 
and his men held it for over two hundred. There is a man 
who can teach other men how to fight. Let us hope that 
when our Army is reorganised he will be given a great 
part in the work of training officers and men in the art of 
War, 


The facts as to the raising of the siege of Mafeking can be 
briefly told. The relief column under Brigadier-General 
Mahon left Vryburg on May 11th. They had on the 13th to 
fight a severe engagement in dense bush with a Boer com- 
mando which had been detached to oppose their march, but 
they succeeded in getting through. After that they were not 
interfered with by the Boers, and on the 15th they effected a 
junction with Colonel Plumer’s force at a point west of Mafe- 
king. On the 17th the advance of the combined force was 
stabbornly opposed nine miles from Mafeking by a force of 
fifteen hundred Boers, but after five hours’ heavy fighting 
this opposition was brushed aside, and the town, to the 
tense joy of the inhabitants, was in touch with its deliverers. 
In this final action splendid service was done by a detach- 
meat of Canadian Artillery, which by a series of forced 
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marches reached General Mahon just in time to join in the 
fight. The actual entry of the relief force, which took place 
in the early morning of the 18th, was not, however, the fina 
act of the drama, for an hour or two after—they got in at 
4 o'clock and began again at 9 o’clock—relievers and re- 
lieved joined in a parting attack on the retreating Boers, 
nearly captured Commandant Snyman, and took a gun,a 
flag, and a large amount of stores andammunition. Mafeking 
was thus relieved on May 17th, and Lord Roberts’s promise was 
kept to the letter. He had promised relief before May 18th. 
The fact that Lord Roberts was so exactly up to time has 
made a profound impression in the country. If he were now 
to “name the day” for Pretoria, which, of course, he wil 
not dream of doing, the country would consider the matte 
settled, and plan how they would spend the day just as if it 
were as fixed as Whit-Monday. 


Six days before the arrival of General Mahon’s relieving 
column, a very determined attempt was made to carry 
Mafeking by assault. The Boers, led by Commandant Eloff, 
entered and set fire to the native stadt, and captured the 
B.S.A. Police fort and the headquarters of the Protectorate 
Regiment, taking Colonel Hore prisoner. Meantime the 
garrison had repulsed the main body of the enemy and ca 
off the advanced guard. After several hours’ desperate short 
range fighting, in which Eloff’s force was completely sur- 
rounded and divided into three parties, upwards of one 
hundred Boers, including Count de Brémont, Captain von 
Weiss, and six cornets, were taken prisoners, Commandant 
Eloff surrendering to his own prisoner. The losses of the 
Boers were twenty killed and many wounded, the British 
casualties only amounting to three killed and seven wounded. 
Thus Mafeking’s last action was the most successful and 
almost the fiercest of the whole siege. 


From Lord Roberts’s army the news is uniformly good, 
though scanty in detail,—a sure sign that the Commander-in- 
Chief in South Africa has some large operation in process of 
development. On Friday the latest telegrams from the front 
showed that the Boers had retreated from the very strong 
positions they had prepared on the Rhenoster River, and were 
in full retreat on the Vaal. The reason for this abandonment 
was the fact that General Ian Hamilton had advanced to 
Heilbron on Roberts’s right flank and made their position un- 
tenable. Movements of this kind, which have marked the whole 
of the last month, exhibit the weakness of the Boer system of 
fighting. It is all very well to be extremely cautious, and to 
avoid all risk of being enveloped, but the Boers carry caution to 
such a pitch that the appearance of the enemy on their flank 
makes them surrender the most splendid positions without a 
struggle. The Boers are brave enough in their own way, 
but we are afraid that if Frederick the Great had been with 
their armies of late he would very often have addressed them 
as he did his Grenadiers on a famous occasion,—‘‘ Do you 
want to live for ever, you scoundrels!” All attention is now 
concentrated on the Vaal, and upon the question whether the 
Boers will make a stand there or whether Lord Roberts will 
be allowed to pass the river without opposition. 


From Natal the news is also satisfactory, except for the 
ambuscading of a troop of Bethune’s Horse, which, though 
from a military point of view quite unimportant, is a humiliat- 
ing episode. General Baller bas now driven the Boers entirely 
out of Natal with the exception of a position on Laing’s 
Nek, which is held by them in force, is being strongly 
entrenched, and is supplied with very heavy artillery,—one 
of their guns has a range of ten miles. Whether they will 
really make a stand is, however, doubtful, for General Baller 
has quite enough troops to make a big enveloping movement. 
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Meantime, it is worth noting that the attempt tu destroy the 
Laing’s Nek tunnel with dynamite proved a failure. The 
damage done is small and can easily be repaired. 


The French Government has, we fancy, made a mistake. 
It has promised to introduce two measures of great import- 
ance, one a severe law against the libelling of officials, and 
the other an Income-tax, and many of its own supporters 
are turning against it. The Moderate Republicans in 
particular, or, as we should say, the Whigs, are exceedingly 
angry, their organ, the Temps, even declaring that the 
Cabinet has been captured by Jacobins and Socialists. That 
both measures are urgently required is certain, but severe 
laws of libel will always be unpopular in a community which 
approves the duel, and the idea of an Income-tax in France 
drives the possessors of property quitefrantic. They say that 
secrecy cannot be, or at all events will not be, maintained, 
and that if a man’s income is once oflicially registered all who 
have less will hate him or spite him, or, if relatives, sponge 
upon him. The fear seems to Englishmen absurdly 
exaggerated, but it is certain that no French Government 
which has seriously made the proposal has been able to go on 
with it. M. Waldeck-Rousseau should consult Sir William 
Harcourt and compromise for a heavy Death-duty. He 
might get that, because scarcely anybody who votes for it 
will have to pay it. 


The very first announcement of the measure diminished 
the Government majority. M. de Cassagnac had made a 
speech implying that as Paris had gone Nationalist the 
Government stood condemned. M. Waldeck - Rousseau 
replied by quoting the really extraordinary figures of the 
municipal elections, which show that outside Paris the 
Republicans obtained 4,713,000 votes, the Reactionaries 
2,174.000, and the Nationalists only 17,000, and would no 
doubt have carried the Chamber with him, but his promise of 
the Income-tax irritated his own followers, and the Govern- 
ment was only saved by 286 to 237, while the Chamber 
“invited the Cabinet to oppose energetically a revival of the 
Dreyfus case” by 457 to 78 votes. The Government, it must 
be remembered, is in favour of amnesty, but the Chamber 
thinks it is half-hearted, and has accordingly given it that 
rude hint. We fancy the majority is honestly Republican, 
but is afraid of M. Millerand’s influence in the Cabinet, and 
apprehensive of being tricked into some Socialist measure. 








Count Goluchowski on May 19th made a speech to the 
Delegations which illustrates the peculiar position of the 
Austrian Empire. The real anxiety of the delegates was to 
know what was happening within the Balkan Peninsula. 
Was Albania so disturbed that Italy might interfere? Was 
Bulgaria gradually falling completely under Russian influ- 
ence? What was Turkey about with its increase of Customs- | 
duties? Count Goluchowski reassured everybody. The } 
Porte had given way about the duties. The riots in Albania | 
had been absurdly exaggerated and might have occurred any- 
where; and as to Bulgaria, the Bulgarian Exchequer had 
applied for a Russian Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it 
was only to put accounts straight, and they had sent officers 
to St. Petersburg for instruction; but, then, they sent them | 
to Vienna and Paris too. One fancies the Count invented | 
his explanations, but he added the very definite statement 
that the great Governments interested had all agreed that no 
change should be made in the status quo in the Balkans 
without the consent of all. 


The German Government has sustained something of a 
defeat in the Reichstag. Under pressure from the Clerical 
party, and, it is reported, from the Emperor, who abhors license, 
the Ministry supported a Bill called, from its framer, the 
Lex Heinze, designed to prevent all obscene representations 
in literature or in art, but containing clauses which the | 
literary class perceived, or fancied, would virtually involve a | 
censorship. Nothing would be safe unless the authorities 
thought it “ becoming,” and in Germany authorities are very 
rigid. All who write or draw, especially playwrights and 
dramatists, accordingly raised furious protests, the Bill was 
stopped by systematised obstruction, and there might have 
been an Italian scene but that Herr Richter, the Liberal 
leader, suggested a compromise. The penal clauses against 











obscene representations are retained, but limited to expos 

in the streets or public places, and the general clauses ure 
dropped out altogether. The Government hag accepted - 
compromise, and the Bill thus amended has been seat 
The original law would have passed too had not long experi 
ence made the Germans certain that their bureaucracy an 
intellectual freedom, and would use any Act against “a 
improper to reduce its area. ; 


A new secret society calling itself that of “the Boxers” is 
giving trouble in China. Its central purpose ig anti-foreign 
and its method is to raise riots, during which foreigners pi 
threatened and Christian converts murdered Wholesale 
The society has even raised riots in Pekin, and the Ambageg, 
dors were obliged to intimate to the Empress-Regent that if 
she could not suppress the manifestations they must for the 
second time bring up soldiers or sailors to protect the 
Embassies and Consulates. The Empress thereupon issued 
strict orders against “the Boxers,” which have been obeyed 
but the society is evidently large and formidable. How fat 
it is supported by politicians is doubtful, and if it springs 
from the mob its popularity can hardly be matter of surprise, 
If ever the pride of an ancient people was excoriated, that of 
China has been flayed. The insults have been endless, ang 
though they may have been unavoidable, a semi-civilige 
people can hardly be expected to approve them. That ig no 
justification for the murders, which must be punished, even jf 
punishment can be secured only by further pressure, but it 
explains why they happen. 


A new Mortara case has occurred in Austria. A Jewish 
girl of thirteen named Araten, who had disappeared from 
her father’s house in Cracow, was found in a convent, and 
its inmates refused to deliver her up. Although the law jg 
clear, the authorities refused, or rather neglected, to inter. 
fere, and the father in despair appealed personally to the 
Emperor, who sent a written order to the officials at ‘Cracow 
to see the law carried out. The people of the convent, how. 
ever, still refused obedience, the girl was shifted secretly 
from one religious house to another, and the father has at 
last appealed to the Reichsrath. It is extremely probable 
that though opinion is strongly in his favour, he will obtain 
no redress. All Europe failed to release the little Mortara, 
who became an energetic Catholic priest and minor dignitary 
of the Church. The girl has, of course, been baptised; and 
the priesthood will reply to every demand, “ Non possumus,” 
and if force is threatened she will be conveyed secretly outof 
the Empire. The affair, no doubt, will greatly increase anti. 
clerical feeling, and indeed in one way it is worse than the 
Mortara incident. The Pope being absolute, the Roman 
priesthood were not placing themseives above the civil 
power. 





The Boer delegates are not making much of their visit to 
Washington. Mr. Hay, the Secretary of State, has asked 
them to luncheon as “distinguished strangers”; but when 
they were received by the President they made no mention 
of their credentials, and he, as the Pall Mall Gazette has 
very appropriately noted, like the immortal carpenter, only 
asked them “if they admired the view” over the Potomac. 
They at last managed to say that as they understood from 
the Secretary the United States could not interfere in the 
war, and President McKinley politely confirmed this, to 
them, disheartening impression. They propose, therefore, 
to visit twelve principal cities in the States and explain their 
views, which, if they are truly Envoys, is undiplomatic; but 
it they are only private gentlemen with a strong interest in 
the Transvaal, is a most sensible design. What could be 
pleasanter than such a trip, with all Democratic doors open 
to them, and plenty of unpaid experts to show them all the 
sights 2? They are not eloquent, it is true, nor very wise, but 
they need not be in the least shamefaced at their failure, for, 
though they probably never heard of him, they are only doing 
what M. Thiers did before them with the same result. 


The decennial representation of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau began last Sunday, and the spectators, 
who numbered some four thousand, seem to be unanimous in 
saying that it has not deteriorated. The acting of the new 
Christ, Anton Lang, is perhaps a little wooden as compared 
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+h that of Johann Meyer, who had in him inherently a 
e ting sadness, but he looks the character even better, 
= a te of unusual and refined beauty. (It is, of course, 
a mere assumption, though a natural one, that Jesus was 
beautiful. There is not a shadow of evidence on the subject.) 
The reverential character of the performance is still perfectly 
maintained, and writer after writer records the deep emotion 
with which the audience witnessed the central scene. It is 
not to be regretted that there are no other Passion Plays, for 
only actors trained by a long tradition could avoid intro- 
ducing themselves into the sacred drama, but the effect of 
this one is probably wholly beneficial. We English place 
religious emotion too low in the intellectual scale, forgetting 
that the world is not made up of Englishmen, and that even 
among ourselves reason requires sometimes to be warmed. 
Else where is the justification for patriotic displays and songs? 


The Birthday Honours this year are not specially remark- 
able. Two Irish lawyers are made Peers,—Lord Morris, the 
ex-Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, and Sir Peter O’Brien. Sir 
Richard Webster also becomes a Peer, and Lord Strathcona 
is given a new patent with remainder to his daughter. The 
new Baronets number five, among whom are Sir George 
Hayter Chubb and Sir James T. Chance. Among the new 
knighthoods the most interesting are those conferred on 
Professor Jebb and Mr. Berry, the Speaker of the Cape 
House of Assembly. Among the K.C.B.’s is to be found Sir 
William Conyngham Greene, the late, and also last, diplo- 
matic representative of Great Britain at Pretoria. No more 
difficult and arduous post could be found than that held by 
Sir William Conyngham Greene, and his new hononr is one 
that is thoroughly well deserved. Another honour which 
will be grudged or criticised by none is the knighthood con- 
ferred on the Premier of Natal, Mr. Hime. Among the new 
military K.C.B.’s we are glad to see the name of General 
Maurice, who will be doubtless remembered by our literary 
readers not only for his books on military subjects, but for 
his able Life of his father, Frederick Maurice. 


Mr. Chamberlain and the Australian delegates are to be 
congratnlated on the sound and reasonable compromise 
arrived at by them, and announced in the House of Commons 
on Monday night. It is that in all cases other than those 
where purely Australian questions are concerned the right 
of appeal is to be maintained, but that in purely Australian 
matters Australia is free to make any arrangements she 
chooses. Differences between two States, or between a State 
and the Commonwealth, will be dealt with fina]ly in Australia 
unless both sides consent to appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee. The Federal Parliament may also make laws limiting 
the right of appeal, but in all cases such laws shall be 
reserved for her Majesty’s pleasure. ‘I'he Bill will, no doubt, 
now pass without any further alteration, and the Australian 
Commonwealth will come into being under very favourable 
omens. We sincerely trust that Western Australia will 
enter the splendid circle as an original State, and thus the 
great island-continent will start onitscareercomplete. That 
the life of the new free uation of the South shall “ be pros- 
perous and be long” is the fervent wish of the Motherland. 
That difficulties will arise for Australia, as they have arisen 
for the great Commonwealth of the West, we cannot pretend 
to deny, but we may hope and believe that when they come 
she will meet them as bravely as did the men who in America 
suffered all things that the Union might endure. 


Lord Avebury moved the second reading of the Harly 
Closing Bill in the House of Lords on Taesday. The 
measure proposed that two-thirds of the shopkeepers in any 
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locality should be authorised if they thought fit to memorialise 
the local authority, which should then be empowered to close 
the shops (with one or two specified exceptions) at the hour 
named; its provisions had been approved by two House of 
Commons Committees, and embodied all the amendments | 
suggested by the Home Office. It had the support of the | 
classes primarily affected—viz., assistants, customers, and | 
shopkeepers—and of three hundred London doctors. After 
Lord Lister had supported the Bill on medical and moral 
grounds as well as in the best interests of the public, Lord | 
Salisbary opposed it as involving a new principle of legisla- 
tion, and committing Parliament to a policy of interfering | 
with the right of each grown man to dispose of his labour as 
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he liked. He took his stand on the interests of the consumer 
“the important person,” who would be injuriously affected 
by the Bill. The exceptions, he contended, were devised to 
suit the convenience of the well-to-do, while the main pro- 
visions would bear hardly on the necessitous classes, especi- 
ally the working women. Lord Kimberley took much the same 
view, holding the principle of local option objectionable, and 
pointing to the results that could now be obtained in regard 
to early closing by friendly agreement. The Bishop of 
Winchester, on the other hand, speaking from experience 
gained in the midst of the classes most concerned, declared 
that not a single voice had been raised against the Bill, and 
that the working men in one of the large towns in his diocese 
had unanimously denied the existence of any necessity for 
late shopping even on Saturdays. Ultimately the Bill was 
rejected by 77 to 16, or a majority of 61. 


The election in the Isle of Wight to fill the vacancy caused 
by Sir Richard Webster’s elevation to the Bench has resulted 
in the return of the Unionist candidate, Captain Seely, by a 
majority of 1,062 over his opponent, Mr. Godfrey Baring. 
On the last occasion the Unionist majority was only 445, and 
it is therefore more than doubled. No doubt the fact that 
Captain Seely is at the front with the Hampshire troop of 
the Imperial Yeomanry helped him enormously. Whenacandi- 
date’s wife asks the electors to vote fora friend and neighbour 
who cannot plead his own cause because he is fighting for his 
country, the appeal is necessarily a very strong one. Still, 
we think that the figures show that the electors wisely con- 
clude that it would not do to swap horses just now, and also 
their belief that even if the present Government is not all 
that they desire, no alternative Government exists which could 
possibly do the work which the nation means shall be done. 
The Government, when discussed in cold blood and in isolation 
by the ordinary elector, is called many names and is 
declared incapable; but the instant it is compared with the 
Opposition, as it must be at an election, it rises a hundred 
degrees in popular estimation. We trust, however, that the 
Government will not be tempted to trade on this fact. The 
one thing that would really damage them and rally their 
opponents would be the cry that they were trying to make 
party capital out of the war by snatching a Dissolution. 


There is an interesting study of Lord Roberts in the Daily 
Mail of Tuesday, from the pen of the American war- 
correspondent, Mr. Julian Ralph. The change in the men 
was “instant and bone-deep ” when it became known he was 
coming out to take the chief command, nor were the officers 
less confident in the results of his advent. The correspon- 
dents surrendered to his spell at their first interview—at a 
dinner in Bloemfontein he completed his conquest by asking 
to be allowed to call them “ comrades”—nor was he lese 
frank and liberal in his welcome to the foreign Attachés. 
Mr. Ralph also notices the plainness of his dress and the 
Spartan simplicity of his living—he “asks for few comforts 
and no luxuries”—his indefatigable energy, his unwearied 
advocacy of temperance, his royal gift of memory, and his 
wide-reaching sympathy, tempered, when occasion requires, 
with unflinching sternness. Lord Roberts, according to Mr, 
Ralph, is “ more beloved and admired than any living man, 
trusted more implicitly, followed more unquestioningly, and 
obeyed more cheerfully (especially when he sets his army its 
hardest tasks) than any living man of whom we have any 
knowledge.” The article is pitched throughout in a high key 
of eulogy, yet contains no falsetto note of insincerity or 
adulation. 


To-day the Admiralty is going to carry ont a series of 
gunnery experiments which will delight the schoolboy 
side of every man in the nation. The old and useless coast- 
defence ship, the ‘ Belleisle,’ with her guns on board, sur- 
rounded by dummy crews, is to be moored at Mudmeddy 
Shoal, off Selsey Bill, and the ‘ Majestic’ is then to blaze 
away at her with all her guns. The object is to test the 
powers of Lyddite. The navigating party of the ‘ Belleisle’ 
will remain near her in « launch, ready to board her the 
moment the firing is over, in order, if possible, to prevent her 
sinking or being destroyed by fire. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 1014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. 


lw instinct common not only to all who speak English, 

but to all civilised mankind, has made of the relief 
of Mafeking an important event. The place itself asa 
position was too isolated to be considered of value, its fall 
would not have weakened the Army, and it was so nearly 
indefensible that its capture would not have increased 
Boer reputation for tactics or have decreased the general 
expectation of an ultimate British success. Nevertheless, 
the instinct which made men watch so anxiously the fate of 
the little outpost had, like most human instincts, a base de- 
fensible by the coldest reasoning. Mafeking was really a 
large village on the open plain defended only by half-trained 
Englishmen, mostly Colonists and volunteers, led by a few 
Regular officers who were there almost byaccident. Its sup- 
plies both of food and munitions were necessarily limited, it 
was unprotected by heavy cannon, its unarmed population, 
chiefly native, was a serious burden, and from the first 
day to the last neither food nor munitions could by 
possibility be increased. Its defenders, it is calculated, 
cannot have exceeded fifteen hundred in number, and 
among them only a few officers were accustomed to war, 
or had enjoyed anything like strict professional training. 
It was just such a place, in short, as a scientific Continental 
general would, after a few days of endurance, have 
thought himself justified in surrendering without fear of 
blame from his scientific superiors. This place so hard 
to defend and so insufficiently garrisoned was besieged 
by four thousand Boers, who, if they had no 
better training than their adversaries, had plenty 
of food, Creusot guns, ample munitions, and the 
means of renewing all supplies indefinitely from the 
country behind them. Our base was, in fact, an un- 
peopled veldt, and theirs Pretoria and the arsenals which 
had been silently stored for thirteen years. There was no 
sort of equality between the means of attack and defence, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that if the besiegers had 
been Americans or Germans or Frenchmen the place 
would have been stormed at once, and the garrison either 
wiped out or sent to linger as prisoners in the capital. 
Mafeking, however, held out week after week, month 
after month, and as the fact became known abroad the 
world began to gaze on the struggle with an ever- 
increasing interest. If the English could hold Mafeking, 
England possessed the material of an army which it would 
be hard, perhaps even impossible, to defeat. And it 
proved so. Partly through the foresight of a contractor, 
partly, it is said, through the financial pluck of a younger 
son of Lord Salisbury, the little town was better pro- 
visioned than in the regular course of things it would 
have been; but still, as the British arms were checked 
and hope became more faint, the stores waxed low, food 
became almost too rough even for rough men—enteric 
fever is really indigestion sharpened into a mortal disease 
—and at last the ration of horse and mule flesh with a 
little bran porridge became barely sufficient to support 
men who had borne bombardment for months, and who 
had every day some form of hard work to do. Effort 
after effort to get food failed. Intermittently com- 
munication was opened with the outside world, we 
hardly yet know how, but mainly by native runners, 
who risked their lives for reward and to get away, 
but the news till the very last can have brought the gar- 
rison little hope. A weil-conceived dash was made from 
Rhodesia, but Colonel Plumer was beaten back, and at last 
death from starvation must have been actually in full 
sight. And still the half-trained garrison, slowly changing, 
as the shells daily fell and the enemy’s attacks were 
weekly repulsed, into war-worn veterans, fought steadily 
on, not. with the fury of the heroes of Saragossa and 
Badajoz, but with the “ cheery stoicism ” which is said to 
be the specialty of the English aristocrat, but which 
really marks all who speak English when they mean 
fighting at all. “Tommy” will jest as the shells fall just 
as well as De Vere. If the enemy’s trenches came too 
close, they were met by other trenches. If a Boer “ fort” 
became too dangerous, it was assaulted. If the “snipers” 
were too persistent, picked marksmen “sniped” back till 
they desisted. ‘The need of the hour was met in the hour 
by men who from first to last never Jost wholly the 





aaa 
schoolboy sense of enjoyment in the affair, in cirey 
venting a tricky enemy, in meeting new difficulties with 
new devices, some of them such as only Englishmen 
tight place, which they are resolved not to quit. ein 
conceive. The garrison never disobeyed orders, never meds 
indiscreet rushes, never shrunk when called upon for 
two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage. At the very la - 
when a grandson of the President got together a few 
hundred desperadoes, many of them foreigners, for 
final rush, and almost carried the defences, he aa 
beaten because half the available force had the nerve and 
the patience to lie in their shelters till the assailants had 
passed, and so to “surround” them. The moral qualit 
of the garrison rather than their resources or their rd 
cipline beat the assailants back, and it was because the 
world without reasoning much felt this that the siege at 
last keenly interested all mankind, till when the relict 
arrived, composed of men from all the ends of the earth 
but timed by Lord Roberts to an hour, Tennesseeans 
telegraphed delight, Russians almost sobbed with vera. 
tion, and one Parisian at least—it is affirmed on evidence 
—committed suicide from disappointment. 


The defenders of Mafeking had no doubt two advan- 
tages. One was that most of them were Colonists used to 
rough life, full of resource, and with a rooted dislike of 
yielding to Boers ; and the other was the character of the 
commandant. It is not often that the precise man quali. 
fied to do a particular work is given by Providence or the 
current of events that particular work to do, but that 
was the good fortune of Mafeking. Colonel Baden- 
Powell, now Major-General Baden-Powell, has been the 
object of such showers of eulogy that one is almost 
ashamed to add to the number of the raindrops, but he 
clearly deserves the world-wide recognition which he has 
received, and which, but for his humorousness of nature, 
might spoil him as some Americans say it has spoiled 
Admiral Dewey. There are many kinds of courage, and 
his is evidently of that rare sort which includes, ag all 
courage does not, the fearlessness of results which is the 
foundation of tenacity. Besides his courage and that cheer- 
ful temper which all observers now describe as the 
specialty of ‘Tommy,’ and which has a fascination for 
Englishmen not easily explicable—unless it be that ours 
is at bottom a grave people and feels cheerfulness as a 
relief—he is also a great officer, whom men follow readily 
because of his intelligence, who in every emergency has a 
plan, and whose remedy is always ready. The garrison 
after a fortnight of him would have chosen him by acclaim 
to lead them, and for the long-drawn seven months his 
presence, his resource, his never-failing perception of all 
that was bright in the situation, gave his followers fresh 
confidence that at the last somehow all would go well. 
“ You were never at the end of him,” perhaps of all con- 
victions about a leader the best protection against the 
despair which, when patience is overstrained, and hope 
deferred has made the heart sick, and the nerves have to 
resist hunger as well as momentary danger of death, 
sometimes overcomes even the dour British spirit. We 
must not let his repute drown the deserved fame of all 
who stood so bravely by him, but there can be little 
question that without Baden-Powell, his ascendency over 
rough men, his endless energy, and his laughing courage, 
Mafeking could not have been saved. He is the hero of 
the siege,—a siege which, besides illustrating our time, 
will, we hope, compel soldiers to reconsider their judgment 
as to what half-trained men can do. That judgment is 
of the last importance to us, for we shall not resort 
to the conscription, of which, indeed, every incident of the 
war tends to reduce the necessity. What need of the 
dreaded life in barracks for the defence of England when 
men who never passed through that mill can fight behind 
hillocks like the Boers at Colenso or in the open plain 
like the Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen who 
endured and fought and died to protect Mafeking, every 
man of whom might have said in the stirring words 
which Drayton puts in the mouth of Henry V. :— 

“ ‘And for myself,’ quoth he, 
‘This my full rest shall be, 
England ne’er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me. 
Victor I will remain, 
Or on this earth be slain, 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me.’” 
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THE PROBLEM OF MOROCCO. 


N spite of the claims of war news, a good deal of space 

” has been found by the newspapers during the last few 
weeks for telegra:s about Morocco, always insisting on two 
- og, —an advance in the Southern Hinterland of Morocco 
aig and the danger of an outbreak of internal 
disorder owing to the weakness of the Sultan’s govern- 
ment. No doubt there is a good deal of exaggeration in 
all this—especially as regards the designs of France—but 
one thing is certain,—namely, that tlre is a great deal of 
nervousness as to the situation, and that people are begin- 
ning to ask whether, after all, Prince Bismarek’s prophecy 
ig not about to come true, and whether the Western 
nestion is not going to trouble Europe even worse than 
the Eastern. In the circumstances, it is worth while to 
look a little closer at the Morocco problem and try to dis- 
cover how things really stand. For our own part, we do 
not believe that France, any more than any other Power, 
wants at the present moment to interfere with the s/atus 
wo. No doubt France has always wanted a certain 
rectification of the Algerian frontier to the South, partly 
in order to gat possession of oases which are valuable in 
themselves, and still more in order to perfect the line of 
connection—ultimately to be made by a railway—which 
is to link Senegal with Algeria. It is true that this 
region is in the Hinterland of Morocco, but France 
does not acknowledge that the famous doctrine first 
promulgated at Berlin applies to a non-European 
Power. A Hinterland is apparently “the kind of thing 
that don’t agree with niggers.” But, as we have said, 
though France wants a piece of the Western Sahara more 
or less vaguely claimed by Morocco, there is no reason to 
suppose that she wants to disturb the status quo. She 
would much rather let things go on for the present 
as they are. But can they go on as they are? 
The status guo in Morocco is, no doubt, the situation 
that divides the Powers least, but what if the status quo 
breaks of itself,—from internal discord, though not from 
foreign intervention. In that case, and if no arrange- 
ment has previously been come to by the Powers chiefly 
interested, there is only too likely to be a scramble, which 
might prove to have very ugly features. In these 
circumstances, and considering how very likely it is that 
the Empire of Morocco may fall into anarchy owing to the 
central authority having become relaxed, it seems to us 
that the only wise and prudent course is for the Powers 


chiefly interested to settle upon a plan of action. We do* 


not want them, of course, to partition Morocco out of 
hand, but to agree upon the outline of a scheme which 
can be put into operation if and when the Shereefian 
dynasty proves incapable of preserving its authority, 
and Morocco falls into a state of disorder so bad as 
to be dangerous to the interests of her European 
neighbours, 


If such an understanding is to take place, what are the 
Powers between whom it should be made? The Powers 
primarily interested in Morocco—i.e., the only Powers 
which ean be called neighbouring—are France, Spain, and 
England. France, owing to her possession of Algiers, has 
a land frontier with Morocco stretching for hundreds of 
miles. Spain not only holds two strong places actually 
on the mainland of Morocco, Melilla and Ceuta, but also 
claims the stretch of shore between the Western boun- 
daries of Morocco and the French colony of Senegal. 
Again, the Southern provinces of Spain are the nearest 
part of Europe to Morocco. Lastly, Spain has in Morocco 
a population of immigrants which far exceeds that of 
any other European Power. Great Britain’s interest in 
Morocco is a double one. In the first place, our pos- 
session of Gibraltar, which is not only almost within gun- 
fire of the coast of Morocco, but which is fed from 
Tangier, makes us deeply interested in all that concerns 
the opposite shore of the Straits. Next, our trade with 
Morocco is far greater than that of any other Power. But 
given that these are the Powers specially interested, how are 
they to arrange their claims? We believe that an amicable 
solution may be found if one or two principles are borne 
in mind. The first of these is that it is impossible for 
England to expect the rest of the world to acquiesce in her 
possessing any strong place on the coast of Morocco in 
the Straits, and so opposite Gibraltar. Europe, whatever 
may be our historic claims to Tangier, will not agree 
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that a Power so strong as England shall hold both 
sides of the Straits, and so, as it were, put the 
key of the Mediterranean into her pocket. Very likely 
we should never use power thus acquired for selfish 
purposes, but we cannot expect the rest of the world 
to take that on trust. But this being the case, Eng- 
land had better keep out of Morocco altogether—we do 
not want any portion of the Atlantic or Mediterranean 
coasts—and had better confine herself to seeing that the 
settlement is a fair one. Next to the principle that 
England cannot have possessions on both sides of the 
Straits comes the principle that Spain’s claims must be 
considered. People sometimes talk as if Spain would 
not want to cross the Straits in case of the break-up of 
Morocco, and as if she had so much to do at home that 
her rulers would refuse all active participation in a settle- 
ment. There could not be a greater mistake. Spain, 
whether wisely or not, is certain to claim a share of 
Morocco, and in asserting this claim the whole people 
will be united. Spain acquiesced without any very fierce 
struggle in the loss of Cuba and the Philippines, but in 
order not to be shut out of the Morocco settlement there 
is hardly any sacrifice she would not make. The third 
essential principle that must govern a settlement that is 
to be satisfactory and permanent is that France must 
have the lion’s share. This may seem inequitable per se, 
but in reality it is inevitable. France can at any moment 
send her troops into Morocco, and overrun the country. 
This physical fact, and the fact also that North-Western 
Africa has come to be looked on as the peculiwm of 
France, makes it difficult to conceive of a settlement 
which would not give the bulk of Morocco to France. 
No doubt we could stop her if we thought it worth while 
to go to war in regard to Morocco, but we do not believe 
that the‘nation would agree to war on such grounds. 
But if in the ultimate settlement England is to take 
nothing, Spain something, and France the rest, what 
willbe the best division? Our suggestion is—and in cases of 
this kind one cannot be intelligible without being specific— 
that France, Spain, and Great Britain should enter into a 
treaty setting forth that if the Moorish Empireshould break 
up the contracting Powers would consider that the territory 
enclosed by a line drawn from, say, Sebu on the Atlantic 
coast to Melilla on the Mediterranean, was within the 
Spanish “sphere of influence,” and the rest of the territories 
of the Sultan of Morocco within the sphere of France, pro- 
vided always that Spain bound herself not to build any 
fortifications between Ceuta and Cape Spartel—in order to 
prevent the closing of the Straits by batteries opposite 
Tarifa Point—and to keep Tangier and the territory 
round it for a radius of, say, ten miles as a free port. 
Both Spain and France should at the same time agree that 
they would for the next twenty years impose no higher 
duties than those now imposed in the ports of Morocco. 
By such an arrangement as this many good things 
would be secured. In the first place, there need be uo 
immediate scramble, for the treaty would only be put into 
operation if the Moorish Government fell into ruin. Next, 
it would place the Straits in the hands of a Power not 
strong enough to close them,—in the hands, that is, of a 
Power whose possession of the gate of the Mediterranean 
would not cause any jealousy or anxiety to France, Italy, 
or England. Lastly, nothing would be done to injure 
French aspirations as to a great North African Empire. 
We shall be told, no doubt, that our proposal fails in 
three respects. It does not get enough for this country. 
It leaves out of sight altogether the claims of Germany 
and Italy. Lastly, it assunres that Spain would be strong 
enough to subdue and control the fierce tribes in her sphere, 
—an assumption, it will be urged, by no means well founded. 
We should deal with these criticisms—all, we admit, with 
a good deal to be said for them—by saying: (1) that 
Great Britain has got quite enough elsewhere, and there- 
fore does not want any fresh territory, and that her trade 
can be protected by treaty ; (2) that Germany is not a 
Mediterranean Power, and has never shown any desire to 
get into complications with France in Africa, as she must 
do were she to claim her share of Morocco, and that 
Italy, which is, of course, interested, might be com- 
pensated by undertakings as to the reversion of 
Tripoli; (3) that whether Spain is or is not strong 
enough to deal with the Moors is a matter which can 
only be proved on the field, that she certainly will not 
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consent to forego her claims without a trial, and that in 
any case it would not suit either us or France to deny 
her right to make the attempt. We hold, then, that 
it would be greatly to the interest of France, Spain, 
and England to consider the Morocco question while 
things are still reasonably cool, and to come to an 
agreement. We do not believe that there is any real 
necessity for hostilities to break out over Morocco, but we 
are greatly afraid of matters being left to drift till a con- 
flagration actually breaks out. Ten there will be a panic in 
the dark, with the usual hitting for fear of being hit. 
Very possibly things are not nearly so bad in Morocco as 
they seem, and there will be no break-up after all. If so, 
the agreement we have suggested will never be acted 
upon. But in that case no harm will have been done. If, 
however, the break-up does take place, an agreement as to 
how the pieces are to be picked up and by whom will be 
of the utmost value. Therefore, we most sincerely hope 
that the Powers chiefly interested—France, Spain, and 
England—will not wait for the steam-roller of the 
European Concert, but will make an agreement by them- 
selves. If they do they will very likely save Europe many 
an anxious hour. If, however, for any reason France were 
to refuse to consider the hypothetical case we have sug- 
gested, we would deal directly with Spain. That is, we 
would make a treaty with her on the lines we have 
named, but of course leaving out all mention of France, 
and pledging ourselves, in the event of a break-up in 
Morocco, to use our best endeavours to secure to Spain 
the territory named above. In all probability such a 
scheme would at once hold the field, and would ultimately 
secure the assent of the other interested parties. It would 
be a bold course to take, no doubt, but bold courses are 
often the wisest, and it could not be considered to be 
unfriendly or injurious to France. 





THE DREAM OF A DUTCH ASCENDENCY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE very striking contribution sent to the Times of 
Thursday by their Bloemfontein correspondent 
should once and for ail settle the question whether the 
Boers did or did not aspire to a Dutch ascendency in 
South Africa. Many people here have absolutely denied 
that the Boers had any idea of expelling British influence 
from South Africa and setting up a Dutch ascendency 
covering the whole of what is now British South Africa. 
They scouted the notion that the ruling men among the 
Boers had any such aspiration, and told us that the whole 
story was either a deliberate fabrication intended to pre- 
judice the Boer cause, or else a distempered vision formed 
in the distracted imaginations of Jewish capitalists. The 
Boers, they argued, only wanted to be let alone, and did 
not even think of arming for defence, much less for 
attack, until after the Jameson Raid. Even when thus 
treacherously attacked they only prepared to repel 
invasion, and not with any idea of expelling the British. 
This defence of the Boers has hitherto to a large extent 
held the field, for two reasons. To begin with, the men 
who knew the facts and wanted to make the British 
public hear the truth were unwise enough to talk about 
“the Boer conspiracy.” Now “conspiracy” was not a 
fair word, even if the facts adduced were true, for 
conspiracy conveys the idea of something wrong, some- 
thing which is malwm in se, while obviously, even if the 
Boers did cherish the dream of Dutch ascendency, that 
dream was not in itself criminal. It would be necessary 
for us to withstand their aspiration to the uttermost, but 
we could not condemn it as essentially wicked. But the 
British public has a peculiarity which is very strongly 
marked. If you give a thing a wrong name or one which 
suggests an injustice, people refuse to look at the thing 
below the name, and the facts are obscured by a pre- 
liminary discussion about the correctness of the nomen- 
clature. Hence many men never considered the truth 
or falsehocd of the allegation about the Boer schemes for 
creating a Dutch ascendency, but stopped at the door 
discussing whether it was or was not right to talk about 
a conspiracy. Another thing which prevented a proper 
realisation of the situation was the refusal of people here 
to believe that the Boers could be so foolish as to imagine 
that they could dominate the British element in South 
Africa and set up a Dutch ascendency. ‘The thing must 








be nonsense,’ they would argue. ‘ President Kruger ang 
the Boers are eminently shrewd and sensible persons fa 
the cherishing of such wild-cat schemes is quite fora 
to their nature. They know well enough that to oa 
out such a purpose they must face the whole power ¢ 
Britain, and they know also what must be the results of 
such a struggle. Don’t, then, attempt to frighten us with 
such very ill-contrived bogeys. They are too clum 
to take in sensible men.’ Gradually, however, events 
have begun to make people see that the allegation wag 
not so wild as it seemed. While the attempt to prejudge 
the question by talking of a conspiracy has been given ty 
by the loyalists, events have shown that the Boers adi 
deliberately believe they could beat the British Empire 

s ’ 
and superficially, though not fundamentally, had reason 
for their belief. 

Now, however, as we have said above, the matter 
is finally decided by the publication of an account 
of the secret Conferences held in 1887 between 
the representatives of the Free State and the Trans. 
vaal for the purpose of coming to a closer union, 
Notes as to what passed at these Conferences, which were 
it will be seen, held long before the Jameson Raid—jo, 
nine years before—have been shown to the representative 
of the Times at Bloemfontein, and they prove that eyen 
then President Kruger and his supporters had formed and 
were working for their great aspiration,—a united South 
Africa in which the Dutch element should possess a com. 
plete ascendency. The chief practical point before the 
first secret Conference was the railway question, but this 
was not treated as a commercial but as a purely political 
problem, and as a step towards the obtaining of the great 
aspiration. President Kruger in order to build up that 
entire independence for the Transvaal upon which in turn 
the Dutch ascendency in South Africa was to be founded 
desired a port. But if he could not have a port of his 
own, the President was determined to have the next best 
thing,—a railway under his control leading to a non- 
British port, ie. Delagoa Bay. To understand the 
comprehensiveness and ability of the Boer scheme 
the whole of the Zimes article should be read. We 
will, however, quote one passage which shows the 
exact nature of the great aspiration. The follow- 
ing words were spoken at the Conference in 1887 
by Mr. F. Wolmarans :—“ We must look at the matter 
from the political standpoint of our independence. We 
have had much experience of her Majesty’s Govern: 
ment, and we will and must shake ourselves free and 
become independent. We are still insufficiently prepared 
(ongerust). We wish to get to the sea, more especially 
with an eye to future complications. Let us first get to 
the sea and achieve our independence. Wait a few years. 
Why are we to-day worried at Delagoa? English 
influence! They wish to keep us in bonds and depend. 
ence; that is what we struggle against...... You 
know our secret policy. We cannot treat the Colony as 
we would treat you. The Colony would destroy us. It 
is not the Dutch there that we are fighting against. Time 
shall show what we mean to do with them; for the 
present we must keep them off.” 

Fortunately, the Boer aspiration has not succeeded, but 
it must not, therefore, be dismissed from our minds. On 
the contrary, we hold that its nature should be made 
absolutely clear to the people of South Africa in order 
that they may understand what was the policy of the 
Boers. When the superficial gilding and the talk about 
“Africa for the Afrikander” is stripped off, it will be 
seen that the policy was a narrow, selfish, and illiberal 
policy, and not one on which a mixed community could 
possibly have thriven. The British element, though 
numbering nearly half the population, was clearly to 
have little or no share in the Government. It was in 
reality not to be Africa for the Afrikander, but only for 
the Dutch Afrikander. The policy pursued towards the 
Outlanders would, no doubt, have been pursued towards 
the people of British race generally if once the great aspira- 
tion had become a reality. If, then, owing to our weak- 
ness or to the fate of war, we had been obliged to give 
the Boers their own way, we may feel confident that they 
would have produced in South Africa as a whole the 
conditions that obtained in Johannesburg. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the now complete understand- 
ing of the Boer aspiration forbids absolutely any continte 
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3 of the Republics, even in the most limited and 
ae eicted form. That they and their flags must go 
together and that the two States must pass as com- 
am into the Empire as New Zealand, is happily a 
} Thich the British public now realises so thoroughly 
hat there is no need forargument. One word of caution 
may, however, be useful. Suppose a remnant of the 
Boers really do trek into the Lydenberg district, and 
there appeal to us to be allowed to form a new and 
‘nsignificant State out of a few thousand families ? No 
Joubt the temptation to be magnanimous will be very 
d we shall have very strongly pressed upon 
us, even by non-Boer sympathisers, how terribly cruel 
it ‘sould be to hunt down this pitiable band of farmers 
and tear the last rag of independence from their limbs. 
But in spite of such appeals we must do the disagreeable 
work, If that fateful symbol of discord and racial ill- 
feeling, the Boer flag, is left flying anywhere, the 
prospect of a united and peaceful South Africa must 
be gravely compromised. President Kruger talked of 
freedom reigning “from the Zambesi to Simon’s Bay,” and 
<o it shall reign, but not his kind of freedom, supported 
bv Press laws, agents-provocateurs, a dependent J udicature, ! 
and a corrupt bureaucracy, but the freedom which 
men know in Canada, in New Zealand, and in Australia. 
Even if it needs a specially horrible piece of political 
surgery to accomplish it, we must put an end to 
and utterly destroy anything from which the Boer 
aspiration for Dutch ascendency can again spring up, 
for it is an aspiration fatal to the welfare of South 
Africa,—an aspiration for domination and not for free- 
dom, for racial ascendency instead of racial equality, 
for division instead of for unity. 


great, aD 





THE FUTURE OF AUSTRALIA. 


HE Bill which makes of Australia a free nation 
within the Empire passed its second reading on 
Monday without a division, and we wonder how many 
of the cheering Members, who felt vaguely that they 
had assisted at a great historic event, ever wasted 
a moment’s thought on the question to what kind of 
a nation they were acting as accoucheurs. It is the 
newest-born of time, and its character has yet to be 
made, but of this we may be certain, that its character 
will be exactly like no other. If only because the Austra- 
lian is the one white people which has ever been planted 
in the Southern instead of the Northern seas, it should 
have an exceptional career, Like the United States, it 
will be without a past, unhelped and unimpeded by that 
long line of tradition which so weighs on and strengthens 
England; but unlike those States, it has been born of 
agreement and not battle, and has no unnatural record of 
quarrel with its mother to hawper all its energies, It has 
no experience of native wars, or none that it will remem- 
ber, for the decaying Melanesian tribes which still flit like 
shadowy forms across its territory, strange relics of the 
forgotten history of four thousand years, will before the 
next century is out have vanished into space, leaving a 
few archeologists to wonder what in the eyes of the 
Creator can have been their use. On the evidence of the 
clam heaps they have lasted that time, and have done 
nothing, not even planted a tree. From the circumstances 
of their birth, the softness of their climate, and the ampli- 
tude of their resources, the new people which supersedes 
them should be a peaceful people, but some of their unalter- 
able conditions may lead them in a path which does not end 
in peace. Australia is the only country in the world which 
is at once a continent and an island, large enough 
to hold tens of millions, with many climates, and there- 
fore a tendency to many civilisations, yet segregated 
utterly from the remainder of the world. To hold inter- 
course with mankind, to share in their fortunes, to enrich 
themselves by commerce, above all to be great in the 
world’s affairs, the Australians must take to the sea. By 
the sea they will sell everything, through the sea they 
will bring everything, and that fact, which they cannot 
alter, will in the end, which may not be as distant 
a8 we Now imagine, force upon them ships, fleets to pro- 
tect the ships, and, if we may look yet a few decades 
further ahead, political ambitions. A great commerce 





implies fleets to protect it, fleets require maritime stations, 
and both commerce and ambition point out to the Austra- 
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lians the same path. Their concern in history will be 
with Asia, of which they are the far outlying division; 
their market will be China; the objects on which they will, 
as soon as they are eight millions, cast covetous eyes, are 
the long chain of gloriously fertile and powerless islands 
which stretch in a double chain between their continent 
and Japan. The most beautiful valleys of earth, and 
probably its richest mines, exist in the Eastern 
Archipelago. Australia will be drawn to the East, 
as Lurope has been all through her history, by the 
irresistible longing for wealth, and her people will 
be helped in acquiring the Eastern Archipelago by a 
power which they will derive from their British blood, the 
power of dominating brown races without ever displaying 
so much selfishness as to drive them to despair. The per- 
sistence and courage of the Australians is equal to that 
of the British; their energy, probably, is greater, for the 
weary Titan carries much weight ; and within a hundred 
years their weight will be felt in Eastern Asia, and their 
wishes, if they are still part of the British Empire, 
as we most devoutly hope and firmly believe they 
will be, or their designs, if they are independent, will 
be a preoccupation to many European Cabinets. With 
those Cabinets they will have no traditionary bonds, 
but will regard them as intruders from far away into 
their own special domain. “The Pacific is for us,” will 
be the Monroe doctrine of Australia. They will be 
a prouder people even than the Hnoglish, for they are 
more self-conscious, and have not our useful habit of self- 
depreciation ; they have the craving for dangerous adven- 
ture that marked our own Elizabethan period—there is a 
very curious likeness between Australians and the West 
Country men of that time—they will have great resources ; 
and we venture to predict for them a conquering career, 
of which the Japanese, if they survive Russian hostility, 
the owners of the Philippines, unless they are Americans, 
and, above all, the Germans, if they have absorbed Holland 
and her colonies, will feel the first effects. Will any of 
them be as strong in the Pacific as the young nation 
when she has as many people as we had when Trafalgar 
was fought ? The natural Lady of the Far Eastern islands 
is Australia. 

But we shall be told the people of Australia are not 
subjects of an irresistible fate; they will be directed by 
their own religious, philosophic, and even material- 
istic ideas. They may dislike conquest on moral grounds, 
or hold that all war is waste of energy, or immerse them- 
selves deep in the endless work of getting rich. They 
may not care for glory or may be absorbed in trade. That 
is all true, for they may, of course, do any of these things. 
We are not pretending to prophesy, but only making 
deductions from history ; but then if history teaches any- 
thing, itis that a people with fierce blood in its veins, 
with a thirst for wealth and all that it gives, and with a 
position which will be a never-ending temptation to trans- 
marine adventure, will never rest fully satisfied with its 
boundaries. Christianity has not made mankind peaceful. 
There are many philosophies, not all of which tend to 
make men meek, And as for commerce, the Australians, 
as we have' said, are islanders who can have no commerce 
except by sea, and sea-borne trade has from the days of 
Hamilcar to those of William II. made those who sought 
it ambitious of transmarine possessions. Internal trade is 
a great thing, but a hundred Shoolbred’s shops will not 
make a Venice. As for the temper of the people, the natural 
instinct which in the long-run is so powerful to regulate all 
action,—look round. The very first chance is opened and 
the Australian shepherd kings are swarming to do battle 
with men they never saw seven thousand miles away. We 
English fully realise and understand their loyalty to 
the Empire, and are justly grateful to them for it, 
but loyalty of that kind is the loyalty of the adven- 
turous, not of the tame. The Bengalees are loyal, at 
least they would yive the Queen a plebiscite, but 
they would not send thousands of men to die on the 
South African veldt. Judging by their present atti- 
tude, almost all the virtues may be in Australians, but 
the virtue of meekness is one which they will not derive 
from their ancestry, from their training, or from the con- 
ditions amidst which their new nation will be permanently 
compelled to exist. ‘‘ Advance, Australia!” is the motto 


which her people have adopted with their hearts, and to 
advance she must go outside her own house, and hold her 
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own on the causeway. It would be a curious proof of 
how little politicians can foresee if in the year 2000 A.D. 
the stategmen of Europe who are now so bitter against 
America were wondering if they could get the aid of 
Washington to enable them to resist the ambition of the 
“ haughty islanders of the South,” who otherwise would 
monopolise all Asiatic trade. 





THE GLADSTONE TRADITION. 


IR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN said no 
b- more than the bare truth when he described Mr. 
Gladstone as having ‘an undefinable something which 
seemed to raise him out of the ordinary category.” Other 
men may excel their fellows, but they are still “homo- 
geneous” with them. Mr. Gladstone was something 
different in kind. The same thought underlies another 
variety of praise which has often and most justly been 
given to Mr. Gladstone. Politics, it has been said, and said 
with a justice which only journalists and Members of Par- 
liament can adequately appreciate, have changed their 
character since Mr. Gladstone retired from public life. 
Great measures may be introduced, or passed, or with- 
drawn, and the surprises of Parliamentary history are 
always with us. But where is the quiver which seemed to 
run through the House of Commons when at some critical 
moment of a debate Mr. Gladstone was seen advancing 
towards the table? It has disappeared. There is still 
speculation as to what Governments intend to do, how they 
will sucteed in extricating themselves from this or that 
difficulty, and whether they will be lucky enough to turn 
the tables on a clever opponent. But the feeling is 
languid by the side of that which was aroused when these 
same questions were asked about Mr. Gladstone. What 
concerns us now is simply the result; the process is a 
matter of indifference. The attempt will be made with 
rather more or less of ingenuity, but it will have none of 
that supreme interest which it had when Mr. Gladstone 
was the actor in it. 


But true as these praises are, and they might be 
multiplied almost without limit, there is one feature 
which is common to them all. They are all personal 
to Mr. Gladstone. They relate, not to what he did, but 
to the way in which he did it. When Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman describes him as being not merely above 
other men, but not homogeneous with them, he says that 
he has found this estimate of him among men “ of all 
shades of political opinion.” Necessarily, therefore, it is 
an estimate which relates wholly to the manner in which 
he did things. It is impossible that Home-rulers and 
Unionists, or men who loved and men who disliked the 
Irish Establishment, should be of one mind upon the 
policy of Mr. Gladstone’s measures. On the other hand, 
they may perfectly be of one mind as to the personal 
gifts which the conception and handling of those measures 
disclosed. But the fame which rests on personal gifts 
is necessarily at its greatest in the lifetime of their 
possessor. Great beauties leave a kind of evanescent 
bouquet to the ages that follow, and what Mary Queen of 
Scots has been to generations of historians, Mr. Gladstone 
may be to generations of politicians, The tradition of his 
eye or of his voice may survive those whose gaze has sunk 
under the one or whose ears have been charmed by the 
other. But when a future generation comes to ask what 
Mr. Gladstone has left behind him, with what great cause 
his name has been associated, what lasting principle of 
political conduct he has left as a legacy to his suc- 
cessors, it will be hard for the most convinced 
Gladstonian to supply an answer. Some, perhaps, will 
say that his name will be eternally linked with the effort 
to rescue the Christian population of Turkey from their 
Mahommedan oppressors. And if you take Mr. Glad- 
stone in Opposition this is quite true. The Bulgarian 
campaign of 1876 and the following years drew out all 
the enthusiasm of which he was capable. It was perfectly 
sincere, and for the time altogether absorbing. Every 
moment of his time, every thought of his heart, wasgiven up 
to that one question. But within four years of the opening 
of that campaign Mr. Gladstone had reaped the harvest of 
hisexertions, and was at the head of a powerful Administra- 
tion. What did he do for the deliverance of the Christians 
in Turkey then ? Just nothing at all. Thegreat Liberal 
victory of 1880 was largely won by their means, but they 








. . tte. 
did not influence one thought or one act of Mr, Gladsto 
when he had the power to do something for them i 
had an extraordinary faculty of seeing and seizing the 
good with which the moment was laden. he was 4 
Opposition, he knew the error of the Government which 
most laid them open to attack, and as whatever the questio 
might be it became to him while he was possessed } it 
the only one that had any real importance in the eys 
either of God or man, he worked that error for all that it 
was worth. But the business of a Leader of Opposition jg 
to place himself in office, and when this end is gained the 
means by which it has been obtained lose their interest 
Mr. Gladstone’s indignation at Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern 
policy was perfectly genuine, but when that policy had 
been finally defeated his mind passed on to other things 
and so far as we know, the Christians of Turkey were no 
whit the better for the victory to which they had helped 
Mr. Gladstone. 

It was much the same with Home-rule. Here, indeed 
he framed two Bills and carried one through the Houss 
of Commons. No one can doubt of the honesty of Mr, 
Gladstone’s belief in the principle to which he was qn. 
verted so late in life, or do other than admire the gkil] 
with which he piloted through a House of Commons a 
measure which many of his own supporters only half 
liked. But his interest in the question flagged even in 
the moment of victory, aud when the Lords threw out the 
Bill he allowed his colleagues to postpone the Dissolution 
which offered the one chance of showing that the country 
was behind him. The truth is that in political matters 
Mr. Gladstone was above all things an opportunist, 
But he was an opportunist of a very exceptional type. 
Ordinarily speaking, opportunists sit lightly by the causes 
they take up, even while they are most busy in promoting 
them. They are cynics by nature, only their cynicism is 
strictly subordinated to the objects they have in view, 
Mr. Gladstone had nothing of the cynic about him. 
For every cause with which he identified himself he worked 
with all the enthusiasm of conviction. But though this 
is true of his conduct of questions, it is not equally true 
of his selection of them. There was an interval—it might 
be only of hours—in which he was really the opportunist, 
reading the political sky with singular accuracy of fore- 
cast, and seeing precisely the steps which would best 
advance his purpose. It was in this way that he seized 
upon the Irish Church, upon the Eastern question, upou 
Irish land, upon Home-rule. He believed in them with 
all the fervour of a convert, but there had been, we 
cannot but think, a moment when their real claim on his 
attention was the advantages they might yield to an old 
Parliamentary hand. For though in many aspects Mr. 
Gladstone was the exact reverse of an intriguer, there was 
an aspect in which he was proud of his vast acquaintance 
with Parliamentary life, and his consequent command of 
Parliamentary strategy. 

It is this which will so greatly puzzle the future 
historian of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
He will read of the extraordinary influence exercised by 
Mr. Gladstone upon all who came in contact with biu, 
and he will find this fact established by a mass of evidence 
which will leave him no choice but to accept it. There 
have been politicians who have rescueda political party from 
something like political extinction, and have made it great 
and prosperous. There have been politicians who have 
consistently identified themselves with a single cause, have 
stood by it alike in victory and in defeat, and have left it as 
a dying bequest toa generation more fortunate than their 
own. There have been politicians to whom the nation 
looks back as the authors of great and beneficent measures 
which without them might never have been passed. With 
these the historian has no trouble. He has but to study 
what they have done, whether the gainer by their action 
has been a party or a cause or a nation, and when he has 
mastered this the problem is solved. No historian will be 
able to apply this process to Mr. Gladstone’s career. He 
has, indeed, been the author of great Budgets, which his 
extraordinary grasp of financial principles enabled him to 
carry triumphantly through Parliament. But though, as 
Free-traders, we owe him a great debt, posterity will 
probably look further back and see in him the eloquent 
disciple of Peel and Cobden rather than the originator of 
a financial reformation. The memory of his services to 
the Liberal party, great as they undoubtedly were, seems 
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likely to be effaced by the ill turns he did his followers in 
regard to Home-rule and to foreign policy. His devotion 
to a cause was intense while it lasted, but it died down 
‘st when one might have hoped it would be of real service. 
The Gladstone tradition will be a tradition of unequalled 
ersonal qualities, whether of attraction or repulsion, 
ghich, though they dominated his contemporaries, must 
be taken on the faith of their testimony. 








HAS THE ENGLISH CHARACTER CHANGED? 


GOOD many people are asking in all sincerity, and even 
A with some anxiety, whether it is possible that the 
character of the English people is materially changing. 
They are, such inquirers say, becoming less grave, less re- 
strained, more like a people of the Southern type. They 
display their feelings much more, they rush more in crowds, 
they are more swayed by rumour, by fear, and by emotion. 
It is unlike the English, they say, to have taken up this war 
with such enthusiasm, to be so unreasonably angry if any one 
speaks against it, above all, to be so explosive in their glad- 
ness at good news. The scene of Friday night last week, the 
sudden descent of London into the streets in a fit of wild 
rejoicing, the protraction of the display into Saturday, and 
some of the features of the rejoicing itself, are not in the 
least like the self-restrained people who, by the consent of all 
foreigners, “took their pleasure sadly.” They are extra- 
ordinarily ready to go abroad and fight, an inclination they 
never displayed in the Crimean War; they discuss conscrip- 
tion instead of rejecting it summarily; they are all interested 
like Frenchmen or Italians in the vicissitudes of a campaign. 
The difference strikes Americans here, as well as our own 
people, and has produced such an impression on the Conti- 
nent that men talk of the English as of a people changed 
beyond recognition. They are drunk, say the Continentals, 
with the“ heady” wine of Imperialism, and will enter upon some 
entirely new and probably dangerous career. “ Never laugh at 
usagain,” say surprised Frenchmen; “ you are as mobile as we 
are. Look at the rejoicings over Mafeking. Could we have 
displayed more abandon, or given ourselves away mor 
utterly, or for a lighter reason?” There must be some- 
thing to account for an impression so general, and as 
the future of the nation will be based, as its past has 
been, upon the national character, it is well worth while to 
inquire what it all means. 


It means, we believe, that the English are becoming 
more like the Americans in the readiness with which 
they express themselves, less inarticulate, less frostbound 
in their display of feeling. There is no change in the 
national character whatever, as may be seen in the hard 
self-repression and cool resolve to go on with which the 
people received continuous news of defeat and disaster. 
The almost silent fortitude with which they listened, and 
which meant, as all recognised who knew them, that, like 
unbeaten pugilists, they would “come up to time” after 
a moment to draw breath, was entirely like their own older 
selves, as was their abstinence from complaints of their 
generals or of demands for a change of Government. The 
capacity to endure without losing strength which is the note 
of the Anglo-Saxon character is there still, and the only 
change is in the netional power and method of expressing 
feeling. In that there is a change. Chiefly, as we believe, from 
the effect of a generation of education, a kind of shamefaced- 
ness, shyness, involuntary reticence, describe it how you like, 
has dropped away, and the people are more articulate. They are 
less ignorant and less afraid of their own ignorance, less 
obliged to wait for leadership, less painfully apprehensive of 
ridicule. Just as they can all write, well or badly, but still 
intelligibly, so they can all, when excited, speak with a free- 
dom and directness which fifty years ago was entirely want- 
ing to them. They are learning to converse instead of merely 
narrating, to narrate without parentheses, and even to 
question without hopeless vagueness. 
especially in the villages, as tongue-tied as cattle, and now 
they are only as tongue-tied as reserved men. They 
know, too, a great deal more. Partly because of the 


early defeats, but chiefly, we fancy, from the diffusion | 


of the habit of reading newspapers, they have taken 
an interest in this war such as the inhabitants of the 








They were, more | 


sea-ports took in the old sea fights, they know all about it, 
they follow its details, and in every respect but one they 
understand its geography. They are still bothered‘to a quite 
comic extent by the scale of South Africa, having a difficulty 
which is almost pathetic in realising that any region can be so 
immensely bigger than their own island, but they are slowly 
getting over even that mental obstacle,—with results which 
will be felt when immigration into South Africa begins. The 
consequence of this rise in the mental ladder is that they see 
over a larger field, and, seeing, take courage to say what they 
see. It is nothing new. Such of our readers as are old mer 
saw much of it in the Corn-law agitation, and in the old pro 
ceedings at elections before bribery and terrorism ceased ana 
the ballot hid up men’s votes. The writer has seen the rough 
workers of a country town sobbing like children under Henry 
Vincent's wonderful oratory—wonderful, we mean, as oratory 
for the uneducated—and has witnessed a great town going as 
mad with joy because a Bill passed as ever London went 
because Baden-Powell had not to surrender. Indeed, though 
only a patriarch or two among us can remember clearly the 
passing of the Reform Bill, we have all read of the scenes 
which followed it, of the rush on the great roads to hear from 
the cdachmen of the gradual passing of the measure, of the 
ecstasy amounting to something like delirium with which the 
North received the intelligence of the surrender of the Lords. 
The power of taking such an interest in affairs as to 
dissolve reserve has always been there; it is only the 
direction of the power which has been changéd. The 
power no doubt is more visible for two reasons,—one the kind 
of limelight which is now thrown by the Press upon every- 
thing, so that we all see the scenes which formerly were 
hidden, and watch the crowds as it were in a kinematograph; 
and the other that the crowd is so immensely bigger. Not 
only has the population increased, but everybody hearing 
the same thing in the same moment of time, every rush 
to hear more, or to applaud, or to give vent to joy takes 
the form of a stampede. Only when grieved or angry or 
alarmed does the crowd stand still, and growing pale round 
the lips, issue orders which Governments hear through organs 
of perception other than their ears. There has been no 
change of character, only a change, and that but a partial 
one, noticed mainly because the great subjects are now inter- 
national, in the modes in which character finds expression. 
The people in such things have become more like their own 
descendants, Americans, Canadians, and Australians, in their 
ways. It is as if the head of a great household had caught 
some of his children’s freedom of motion, which might 
happen in a joyous moment without loss of character, though 
possibly to unfriendly eyes loss of dignity there would be. 


We wonder, from an acute interest in history, whether the 
character of any nationality strong enough to have one has 
ever greatly changed. It is a most perplexing question. On 
the one hand, the people who are best known, and who have 
kept themselves most secluded from the world—the French 
—have scarcely changed at all. They are the Gauls as 
Cxesar knew them. Our people too are in all essentials 
very like the Saxons, though more receptive, as men become 
when they are educated and prosper in life. We seem to see, 
also, that the Greeks of to-day are very like the Greeks of the 
time of Pericles, though the extinction of the aristocracy of 
Attiga, with its perfectly separate intellectual powers and 
perception of the beautiful, such as has never been 
granted to others of the sons of men, confuses and blurs 
the vision. Onthe other hand, it is diffienlt to discern the 
fierce energy of the Norsemen who conquered West France, 
and Britain, and Sicily, and Constantinople, and probably 
Russia, either in the sentimental Scandinavians or the stolid 
Germans of the Baltic shore. And there are keen observers 
who maintain—the late Mr. Hutton was one of them—that 
the Jew is a radically changed man, having become from the 
least impressionable of mankind the one who takes most 
readily the impress of those among whom he dwells. For 
aurselves we doubt that opinion, perceiving all through 
Jewish history a tendency in the people to be unduly im- 
pressed by foreign feeling, first by the Tyrians, then by the 


| Babylonians, then by the Greeks, and now by all the nations 


of the world, yet retaining amidst it all the deep and separate 
stamp which divides them from mankind. On the whole, as 
we look at the facts and remember how completely some races 
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have been swept away or absorbed by their inferiors—the 
Roman patricians, for example, and the brilliant slave- 
holders of Attica—we incline to the belief that wherever 
the blood is tolerably pure national character is nearly 
unchangeable, the belief that it alters arising, like the 
Boer belief in British cowardice, from ua misreading of 
temporary circumstances. There is an exception when 
religious belief has changed, Christianity, Mahommedanism. 
and even Protestantism modifying the very roots of character, 
so that Saul develops into Paul, and pagan pirates throw up 
saints and scholars; but nothing else much affects a race 
which is not crossed. Study a little the Boer families which 
came from the Huguenots, or the Dutch families of New 
York, and you will, we think, be convinced that no external 
pressure, however sharp or continuous, ever quite eradicates 
national character, and the English have for centuries heen 
subjected to no pressure at all. They have been coddled into 
softness, you say ; but read any true history of the suppression 
of the Indian Mutiny or of the present war, and you will re- 
consider that opinion. Iron can he hardened, and polished, 
and melted, and wrought, but when all is done it remains 
iron, and neither becomes putty nor gold. 





PURITANIC LEGISLATION. 

‘i may perhaps be taken as a sign of the twinges of 

conscience still latent in our civilisation that both 
the House of Commons and the German Reichstag should 
be employed at the same time in discussing the relation 
of law to morals, while the same question has arisen in 
New York out of the visit of an English actress. We 
have already expressed our views as to Mr. Samuel Smith’s 
well-meant Resolution. We are in substantial agreement with 
Mr. Smith as to the end he desires to reach; but, while we 
think that law has a very definite relation to morals, existing 
as it does partly to conserve and stamp with public approval 
certain moral conceptions attained in society, we differ from 
Mr. Smith as to the means by which he would secure wkat he 
and we both think a desirable result. We may say much the 
same with reference to the Lex Heinze, now being so ardently 
debated and so ingeniously obstructed in the Reichstag. 


It cannot be denied that the contemporary drama is for 
the most part unhealthy where it is not superficial and 
unimportant. The theatres of London, Paris, Berlin, and 
New York have been engaged in producing plays in which the 
changes are rung on the everlasting subject of sexual intrigue 
in one or other of its many forms. Along with the central 
theme goes a general view of life which no healthy, earnest 
mind can approve. On the other hand, as an extreme protest 
against the frivolity and vice so widespread we have the 
drama of pessimism and gloom, particularly prevalent in 
Germany, where the Teutonie mind has always taken naturally 
to that side of life. In a word, Parisian light morals and 
Teutonic so-called realism tend to monopolise the stage, the 
result being that few healthy-minded people can thoroughly 
enjoy the drama of to-day. The Lex Heinze, of course, cannot 
really touch the latter kind of play, but it can touch the 
former, as it can touch many forms of artistic representation 
in painting and seulpiure, and it is seriously proposed that it 
should. We may fairly infer that the projected law has 
been inspired by the Kaiser, who not long ago delivered 
himself of a speech on publie morality, and whose zeal 
has already brought forth fruit in restrictive Sunday 
legislation. History shows, however, that when once 
rulers embark on legislation intended to enforce morality 
they tend to go much farther than their original project 
warranted. We are not therefore surprised to find that 
the leading authors and artists of Germany are up in 
urms against the Lex Heinze on the ground that, while it is 
doubtful whether it will aid morality, it is certain that it will 
greatly restrict the free area of the artist’s activity. We 
suspect that they are right, and it is not probable that they 
will esteem it a compensation that the Kaiser, in addition to 
his other tasks, is taking that of playwright into his hands in 
the interests of German patriotism and virtue. 

We shall not be suspected of any lack of sympathy with 
Puritanism, for we have many times declared it to have been 
the salvation of England in particular, and its ideal to he the 
highest known to mankind. We may therefore say, on the 





other hand, that its one great weakness ia the: penta 
attempt to enforce that which can only become beneficent to 
mankind by free choice. Puritanism relied more on the Olq 
Testament than the New, and the permanent vision before its 
eyes is that of the prophet hewing Agag in pieces before the 
Lord in Gilgal. Had not that old Hebraic ideal been unduly 
encouraged, the Puritan Commonwealth might probably haya 
remained master of the field, and the sensual excesses of the 
Restoration might never have yielded material for tho least 
edifying chapter in English history. Puritanism, however, j; 
not merely a local English movement; it is a permanent fact 
in human nature to which the more lofty spirits will always 
recur in times when the spiritual side of life is in danger of 
being swamped. The Stoics were the Puritans of the ancient 
world, the monks of the medixval world. Mahomet was, in 4 
sense, a great though imperfect enough Puritan leade 
against the horrible sensualism of Arabia. The movement 
invariably arises when materialism threatens to submerge life 
Even Christianity, which is not properly Puritanie but aims 
at a poise and perfection of life, was preceded by the 
preaching of the Puritanic John the Baptist. We may take 
it, therefore, that Puritanism in its essence represent; ay 
inevitable rebound in human nature, in the absence of which 
society would perish of corruption. Carlyle, speaking of the 
Puritan ideal, says that it meant that God's will be done hera 
and now. There are, however, two points to be considered jy 
this grand aim. First, it invariably happens that Puritanisy 
has a too narrow conception of what the will of God is: and 
secondly, that it proposes to enforce that will by means of 
which reason cannot approve, and which are alien to the 
method and spirit of Christ. There is, we think, no move, 
ment of the nature of Puritanism in the ancient or modery 
world of which this twofold criticism may not be made, and 
it stamps Puritanism as in essence a reaction—a very noble 
reaction, of course—rather than as affording absolute und 
permanent guiding principles for society. ; 

The world as a whole may be at present in the slows) 
of materialism, but the continuous protests like those of 
the Lex Heinze and of Mr. Samuel Smith, as well as the 
constant controversies on stage morality, on gambling, on 
extravagance in dress and food, are probably the precursors 
of a very formidable Puritan movement in some respects 
analogous to the Evangelical revival of the last century. It 
is impossible that our overweening luxury should not provoke 
a counteraction. But surely we may hope that Puritanism 
is learning its lesson of the need of a less close association 
between moral ideals and Jaw which can be enforced bya 
penalty. Acts of Parliament are useful enough as far as they 
go, but they cannot do everything. In particular, they can- 
not implant or renew the moral springs of our nature. They 
can deal with the more obvious forms of morality in its sense 
of custom,—.e., they can stereotype such custom as is favour. 
able for the growth of moral and social virtues. Woe are far 
from minimising the importance of this. But if morality is 
to mean anything more than certain social conventions agreed 
on, if it is to mean an ideal of conduct to which we hope to 
attain and which looms up greater and purer before 
our eyes, then legislation is useless We 
profess to be able to draw any exact line between what 
legislation can and cannot do in the realm of morals. 
All attempts at chop-logie fail one here, and the 
wise legislator falls back on some common-sense line of 
demarcation, careless of the fact that at times such « line 
tends to become invisible. It is unwise, e.g., to prosecute an 
obsenre print for blasphemy; but it would be quite righi to 
prevent the proprietors of the same print from parading in 
the streets placards offensive to nine-tenths of their fellow- 
citizens. There are passages in Shakespeare, Cervantes, and 
Goethe which Mr. Samuel Smith would searcely select for the 
reading of the “young person”; but the legislator very 
properly lets these great authors go free, while forbidding tle 
sale or transmission of pornographic writings. There is a 
grand political sense which decides such things, and whicli is 
generally ratified by public opinion. Such action is not 
inconsistent, for we discern the different motives which have 
aided the production of quite different works, 


here, do not 


If legislators and the public can draw this line, why cau- 
not we, for the higher moral purposes, trust to the force of 
opinion rather than that of law? The higher morality is not 
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iy too delicate and elusive for the clumsy methods of law, 
« oe ideal is not and can never be a legal ideal. It is an 
es é of free obedience to an inner law, and to attempt to sub- 
pen legal ideal usually results in a sharp reaction on 
he part of the average sensual man, who turns with animal 
stacks to the leeks, garlic, and onions which he freely 
pe his spiritual Egypt. We hope that there may be an 
- oreasing purification of society, but we trust that it may be 
v-vomplished in the main by the voluntary acceptance of 
‘ is ideals, and that the Puritanism of the future will rely 


highe 


Jess and less on the coercive methods of penal legislation. 


stitute the 





FOREIGN FISH FOR ENGLISH RIVERS. 


N old keeper at one of the new trout-rearing fisheries 
A gave it as his opinion that the great success of the 
enterprise was due to precedent. ? Fish,” he said, “were a 
deal easier to make than beasts ; *cause why? ’twas in the 
Bible. God Almighty wouldn’t ha’ made they fish a day 
before the beasts if he hadn’t good reasons. °“A knowed well 
enough they was better to start, and when ’em was made 
they would keep ‘emselves like, if so be there was watter 
to swim in.” 

Without going back to the order of the Creation, it must be 
admitted that the record of what has been done by man 
for Nature, an idea which is not the paradox it seems, shows 
that fish are much more easily transferred and transplanted 
from one country to another than land animals now that the 
difficulty of carrying the eggs has been surmounted. There is 
not the great difficulty of finding a similar environment for 


them to live in which has to be faced when quadrupeds are | 
brought from distant lands to other lands of different climate. } 
A river is much the same whether it flows from the moun- | 
tains of the great West or the Lancashire fells, unless there 


be snow-water in the first; and in the water itself there 
are not the violent changes of temperature, or the dangers 
from inclement weather, which land animals have to face. 
Lastly, the fish are so incomparably more prolific, so easily 
fed on artificial food, and able when young to live in 
such vast numbers in a small and manageable area, that the 
possibility of their acclimatisation and increase in an old and 
over-populated country is very great. Rivers, too, are 
some of the very few natural features remaining in England, 
places where the course of Nature, though interfered with on 
the larger streams, is more often left to go on as it began. 
So, while it is almost impossible to find a natural environment 
for wild animals from other lands, the fish find themselves to 
a great extent en pays de connaissance. 


Much has been done to prove this. Many foreign fishes, such 
as the rainbow trout, brook trout, or char, and the American 
lake trout, have been and are reared in other countries. But 
these experiments are rather double-edged. If it is easy to get 
the fish to take to our waters and breed there, it is also evident 
that once there it might be very difficult to get them out again 
if we found that after all they were not such desirable visitors 
us was expected. So far as experiments and experience show, 
the balance is at present greatly in favour of making experi- 
ments with other fishes. The rainbow trout is a_ signal 
success, thongh the brook trout, so called, is a failure. Any 
new proposals deserve both scrutiny and encouragement. The 
latest enterprise of the kind is announced on behalf of Mr. 
Moreton Frewen, who has been very greatly and naturally 
impressed with the results obtained by the Fish Commission 
of the United States. He is said to have obtained a large 
number of the eggs of the shad, one of the important food 
fishes of the east coast of North America, and to be about 
to rear these for introduction to Irish rivers. We say “of 
the east coast’ because the shad was originally an east coast 
fish. But the Fish Commission has succeeded in transferring 
it from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and establishing 
it there for many hundreds of miles in a state of natural and 
perfect acclimatisation. As this fish has already adapted 
itself to life on the shores of a different ocean, there is every 
reason to think that it will flourish on the further side of its 

native home, the Atlantic. Naturally there will be some anxiety 
to know what the coming strangers are like, and whether they 
ure desirable or detrimental. Ji the former, every one will 
Welcome them. But if there is a chance that they may 


turn out a kind of rabbit plagne in the waters, or be given ' or very rarely, and are mischievous to other trout. 


to eating up other food fish, like the herrings or sea- 
trout, then we should prefer their room to their company. 
Moreover, it is open to argument that as the Irish do not 
think it worth while to catch the fish which already swarm 
off their Atlantic coasts, it is superfluous to increase the 
stock. But this does not affect the general question a3 
to whether the experiment is worth trying on its merits. 
The shad is a food fish, not a sporting fish. It is really 
a glorified herring. The Scotch fishermen call it “the king 
of the herrings.” It is the same which Tom the Water- 
baby met smoking a sprat for a cigar, and inquired the way 
to Shiny Wall of. The largest English shad grows to 
4 lb. weight, but about 2 Ib. is a more common size. 
A smaller kind used regularly to come up the Thames, and 
was taken as high up the river as Hampton Court. Anciently 
there were many pleasant legends about the shad. Aristotle 
said it loved music and dancing. lian declared that the 
fishermen hung bells on their nets to entice the fish, as the 
bells rang with the rocking of the waves. What is of more 
importance to know is what it likes to feed upon when the 
dinner-bell has rung. For on this depends largely its power 
for use or mischief. It is said to live on “small fish and 
vegetables.” It is very unlikely that it does both. Remem- 
bering the general ignorance of the food of sea fish, it is 
difficult to credit the statement. There is still a regular 
fishery for the large shads at Newnham, near Gloucester, on 
the Severn, whence they are sent to the local markets and 
even to London. 

Their value for the table is a matter of taste, but the 
present writer cannot undertake to recommend them. It is 
claimed for the American variety that its flavour is excellent. 
Its scientific name is sapidiss’ma,—* the very tasty one.” It 
| crows to a weight of 91b., but 41b. is the common size. This 
is larger than the normal weight of any of our common food 
fishes of the sea, except the lythe, cod, hake, and halibut. It 
migrates up the rivers to spawn, just as the salmon do, and 
is caught either in the estuaries, or at sea, or up the rivers. 
Though some three thousand seven hundred miles of American 
rivers have been practically closed to the ascent of the fish, 
the take of shad is now 90 per cent. greater than it was. The 
result is due to the work of the artificial hatcheries, for 
45 per cent. of the shad caught are taken in places where 
fifty years ago there were none at all. It will be seen 
that if Mr. Moreton Frewen’s efforts succeed, we shall 
gain a migratory fish which will make a _ consider. 
able difference to the stocking of our rivers, and which 
may alter the present balance between food and population in 
them. It would be interesting to know whether the shad 
feed when in fresh water, or whether, like the salmon, their 
digestive organs are atrophied when ascending to spawn. It 
is pretty certain that after they have spawned salmon do feed, 
unless we are to suppose that the apparently hungry kelts 
take food for the pleasure of holding it in their mouths and 
enjoying the sense of taste. Consequently the descending 
shad would he likely to levy a considerable toll on the food 
supply. 

How slight are the differences which make a new fish 
desirable or detrimental is well illustrated by the respective 
results of introducing rainbow trout, a beautiful game fish 
from North America, much cultivated by the American Fish 
Commissioners, and the brook “trout” so called, but which is 
really an American char. The former is in every way the 
model of what a trout should be. He is beautiful to look 
at, even if his coloration is not exactly what his name 
suggests; and he has this advantage over the brown trout, 
that he likes at least four meals a day where a brown trout 
will be content with one. So he grows far more quickly, 
and is far more eager to “rise” to the fly. Ina pool where 
the two kinds live in equal numbers, you will catch four 
“rainbows” to one brown trout if fishing on abadday. They 
are bred in millions in this country already, and are 
perfect fish for stocking lakes and pools, though the limit of 
their usefulness in rivers is not quite ascertained. The brook 
trout, or American char, are also lovely to look upon. There 
are two or three in the Fish House at the “Zoo” now. Their 
ventral fins are edged with a thick opaque band of pure china 
white, and the general coloration is like that of some of the 








silk moths. But they are “ cannibals,” will not rise to the fly, 
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For our stiller and slower streams two American fishes are 
promised. They have just been introduced to some French 
hatcheries, though not in any number. One is the 
calico bass. It is said to be “the fish for every one.” It is 
also a fish suited to slow rivers, and does not need the highly 
oxygenated water that a trout does. It has an immense 
geographical distribution, and though a native of the lakes 
and rivers of the West, has found its way by canals over a 
great part of North America. It quickly grows to a weight 
of from 131b. to 2b. The other fish is the “crappie.” It is 
a poisson de friture, small but good, and tasting like perch, 
that much-underrated fresh-water fish. The reports of the 
French Société d’Acclimatation announce the arrival of 
several of these fish from America, “ fatigués, mais relative- 
ment en assez bon état.” But these “tired lads,’ to borrow 
a phrase from the immortal Mr. Dooley, came too late to 
provide a friture of young crappies at the Exhibition. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ag 
MONDAY’S ECLIPSE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—Among the astronomical phenomena of the present 
year it will assuredly be a case of “eclipse first.” The 
attention of astronomers and of that large section of the 
general public which takes an intelligent interest in their 
fascinating science finds nothing to rival the total eclipse of 
the sun which is to take place on Monday. Expeditions 
have been arranged from all parts of the world to Spain, Por- 
tugal, Algeria, and the South-Eastern States of North 
America, while the eclipse will also be visible as far afield as 
Egypt, Mexico, and mid-Atlantic. Not only astronomers but 
pleasure-seekers in large numbers are likely to take advantage 
of this opportunity to see the most wonderful and awe- 
inspiring of natural spectacles at the cost of a com- 
paratively short journey. Even those who stay at home 
will see something of “the veiling of the noonday 
sun,” for there will be a three-quarter eclipse visible 
in the South of England. Unfortunately that is not 
to be compared to the total eclipse in mystery or splendour, 
but it is always something to talk about. No total eclipse 
will be visible in any part of these islands until 1954, in 
which year the line of totality will just touch the Northern 
Shetlands. The Englishman who wishes to see one without 
leaving his own kingdom will have to wait until August, 
1999. In the meantime, we all hope that the astronomers 
who have travelled to watch the forthcoming eclipse will not 
find their journey nullified by the clerk of the weather, who 
remains an irresponsible official even in this democratic age. 
Unfortunately, the duration of the total phase is so brief—less 
than two minutes at the most favourable stations in the present 
case—that a very short interval of cloud is enough to destroy 
the utility of all the batteries of instruments that will be pointed 
at the sun. The annals of astronomy are thickly set with 
instances of such contretemps. The Astronomer-Royal for 
Scotland once went all the way to Russia—in days when there 
was no Northern Express to lighten the fatigue of travel—to 
observe a total eclipse. After a toilsome and expensive 
journey, he arrived to find that his choice lay between two 
stations on either side of a chain of hills. With long and 
prayerful consideration he chose what seemed the better one. 
The eclipse duly came off, but the sky was covered by a thick 
bank of clouds that allowed the watchers to see nothing of it. 
The cup of disappointment was filled by the news that at the 
rejected station, where no apparatus was in position, the sky 
had been beautifully clear the whole time. It is events like 
this that make so many astronomers prematurely bald. We 
must hope that they will have no reason to tear their hair 
on Monday. 


In spite of the great improvement in astronomical means of 
research during the past fifty years, we are still largely 
dependent on total eclipses for our knowledge of the constitu- 
tion of the sun. It seems odd that so much has been learnt 
from observations which have only had two or three hours 
allotted to them during the past half-century. To the outsider, 
t might seem that the difficulties of studying the sun, at 
intervals of a year or two, for two or three minutes at a time, 
would have discouraged astronomers from beginning the work 





Even a space of five minutes, which is about the maxim 

pis: : um 
duration of totality on the most favourable Occasions, doe 
not seem to afford much chance of getting to the belies 
any phenomenon, much less one so startling and go full a 
awe as a solar eclipse. It is about one-twelfth part 
of the time which a lecturer needs to convey to his 
audience the most elementary explanation of the subject, But 
the astronomer, at once the most patient and the most rapid 
of workers, has made some of his chief discoveries jn thesa 
few and rare minutes. Observations so made take Years to 
analyse and explain. The things seen at the eclipse of 1909 
in rather less than five minutes required three years fo, 
elucidation. The discoveries made in January, 1898, are yo 
yet fully worked out. All that we knew of the physical natuyp 
of the sun before 1868 was learnt from eclipses. Fortunately 
a trained observer can do a great deal of work in the time that 
a novice requires to fiddle with his instruments. The neoj 
for careful preliminary drill was well described in Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s very interesting book on the Norwegianeclipse expedi. 
tion of 1896, which the weather made a failure so far as obsery. 
ing went, but which was of great value as showing what could |e 
done by amateur observers with the help of some short trainino 
and the special readiness of our sailors to imbibe such teachine 
Nowadays astronomers are immensely helped by having xt 
their disposal an eye compared to which that of man js dul] 
and inaccurate, combined with a memory which throws the 
feats of Mezzofanti into the shade. “The photographic eyes 
of science” will be at work on Monday in thousands. The 
sensitive plate of the camera notes down impressions of the 
successive phenomena, hundreds in a second, with entire 
accuracy, and they can afterwards be examined at leisure, 
We understand that the kinematograph will he at work for 
the first time on an eclipse on this occasion, and it will be 
interesting to see whether its pictures are available to thrill 
the music-halls as well as to aid the student. Thus the 
brevity of a total eclipse has ceased to be go distressing 
as it was when the observer had to rely on his pencil 
and his memory. Possibly at no very distant date eclipses 
may cease to have their present importance. Everything 
points to the probability that astronomers will before lonz 
complete the discovery made by Janssen and Lockyer in 180s, 
and contrive a means of studying not only the “ prominences,” 
but the corona and the other solar appendages, in ordinary day- 
light. When that is achieved, little will be left for eclipse-time 
but the search for a possible planet inside the orbit of Merewy, 
and the verification of results previously obtained. Yet the 
glamour of the spectacle will remain, though the observer's 
occupation be well-nigh gone. 


It is possible that, as eclipses lose their value to the 
astronomer, they will become haunts of the tourist. Now 
that we run over the world so freely in search of entertain- 
ment, solar eclipses should be exploited by some of the great 
travel agencies. There is nothing in Nature better worth 
seeing. The spectacle is spiced by the thought that not so 
long ago all mankind would have grovelled in terror before 
the attraction of the modern globe-trotter. An eclipse of 
the sun was, till a quite recent time, regarded by civilised 
man, as it still is by the Chinaman and the Hindoo, as a 
special manifestation of heaven. The duty of the primeval 
astronomer was to predict eclipses, not that tourists or 
scientific expeditions might attend them, but that nations 
might be prepared by prayer and penance to deprecate 
the just anger of the gods. About four thousand years ago, 
when a total eclipse was at hand, Ho and Hi, the official 
astronomers of China, were engaged in so protracted a revel 
that they omitted to announce the event in due time to the 
priests. Thus the awful shadow took the land unawares, the 
Son of Heaven was perplexed with fear of change, and Hoand 
Hi were solemnly put to death to appease the offended gods. 
Europe, of course, was long behind China in the faculty 
of predicting eclipses, which spread westward, from where 
shepherds watched their flocks by night on the plains 
of Chaldwa. One of the earliest instances is that of 
Thales, who predicted the eclipse which put an end 
to the war between the Medes and the Lydians. In 
the course of a great battle “day was suddenly turned 
into night”; when the combatants saw this visible proof ot 
their impiety, they broke off the fight, and “ were alike anxious 
to conclude peace.” Mankind has always shown this amiable 
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rs for taking the most splendid and awful of natural 
on tacles as a tribute of the direct interest of Providence in 
i ED affairs of this inconsiderable planet. Plutarch 
tells us that Pericles was about to lead the Atheuian flect 
against Sparta when there was an eclipse of the sun. The 
sailors thought it an omen, and nearly mutinied, Pericles, 
ho hada stronger tincture of natural science than Nicias 
showed in his lunar observations at Syracuse, took a simple 
method of combating their fears. Calling up the pilot of his 
captain-galley, who was especially shaky, he covered the man’s 
eves with his cloak. “Do you think that a terrible portent ?” 
he asked. When the pilot answered “No,” “Where is the 
difference,” asked Pericles, “except that the eclipse is caused 
by something larger than my cloak?” Thereupon the sailors 
laughed and cheerfully set sail. Unfortunately, the expedi- 
tion was a total failure, and no doubt, though Plutarch does 
not tell us so, eclipses were thereafter regarded at Athens 
with more superstitious respect than ever.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Z. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ge 
A SERIOUS DEFECT IN THE NAVY. 
(To TUE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—Your correspondent, “Sober Fact,” in the Spectator of 
May 12th has touched the real sore that is eating into the 
personnel of the Navy; but I do not think he gets to the 
root of the imposthume. That the engineer officer does 
not occupy a satisfactory position—satisfactory to the nation 
I mean, not merely to himself—is sufficiently obvious. He is 
the brain of the whole ship. Barring the mere charging of 
the torpedoes, and the actual elevation of the guns, every 
operation in the ship comes within his province. Nothing 
can be done without him and his men. The success of 
almost every function in the ship depends on his efficiency, 
whether done under his actual authority or not. The com- 
batant officers are practically at his mercy. He alone knows 
what his machinery can do; they know nothing about it. 
They are as completely at his mercy in any emergency as I 
amat the mercy of my lawyer in the middle of a suit, or at 
that of my doctor in the middle of a fever. Things have been 
ina like way in the Navy on former occasions. Down to the 
middle of the last century the Captain of an English man-o’- 
war was merely a soldier afloat. He knew no more of sea- 
manship or of navigation than a Captain of to-day 
knows of boilers or machinery. Nay, the former despised 
tar as thoroughly as the latter despises oil and cotton- 
waste. There were in those days a “ Master” and 
his “mates” to do the mechanical work of navi- 
gating and sailing the ship and putting her where his 
lordship the Captain told them to put her,—just as there are 
engineers now to do the same thing. The Master and his set 
were inferior animals; just as the engineer and his set are 
inferior animals to-day. And so things went on till there 
came into the English Navy an extraordinary succession of 
exceptionally able men,—Howe, St. Vincent, Nelson, and the 
rest. These men were clear-headed enough to apprehend one 
or two principles of universal truth, and had power of will 
enough to cause those principles to be applied. First, they 
grasped the truth that “a gentleman’’—7.e., an educated man 
—is able, caeteris paribus, to do everything, no matter what it 
is, better than anybody else. Henee it followed that the 
combatant Captain would make a better naval strategist and 
tactician than the old Sailing Master, provided he would con- 
descend to learn anything so mechanical. Howe, St. Vincent, 
and Nelson did condescend, and could beat the old Master at 
his own trade. Hence the victories of the latter part of the 
last century, mostly victories of strategy and naval tactics; 
crowned by that of the Nile, which could not possibly have 
been won had not Nelson been a perfect genius in practical 
seamanship. Does the moral require application? Is it not 
obvious that the engineer officer will never be raised to the social 
andauthoritative level of the combatant officer by any amount of 
rules and regulations? The two branches must be merged in one. 
Every officer must pass through theengine-room. There must 
be an Engineer-Lieutenant corresponding to the Navigating 
Lieutenant. And the Captain must have a more thorough 
knowledge of the behaviour of superheated steam in expansion, 
and of the best form of a double-riveted boiler joint, than 








any other man aboard the ship. Of course I shall be told 
that every Captain would need to be an Admirable Crichton. 
Not at all. In the Army there are engineers, artillery, 
cavalry, infantry, &c.,and men of any of these arms of the 
Service are competent to command a force of all arms. Inthe 
Navy one man would devote himself specially to navigation, 
another to engineering, another to gunnery, and so on, and 
yet each might be able to command a ship notwithstanding. 
At present a naval officer gets a fair education in seamanship 
and navigation, a smattering of gunnery, and of engineering, 
which is now by far the most important of the lot, absolutely 
nothing at all. Every youngster ought to go through the 
elements of all the branches, and in particular ought to spend 
at least two years in the engine-room. After that, when he 
got his lieutenancy, he ought to take up one of the three— 
navigation, gunnery, or engineering—as his special branch for 
life. Of course one knows the real objection well enough. 
But if folks will try to rid themselves of prejudice they will 
find that oil is no more ungentlemanly than tar.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. D. GAINSsFORD. 
Skendleby Hall, Spilsby. 


[We publish our correspondent’s able letter with the 
utmost pleasure, not only because he hits the right nail 
on the head, but because he approaches the problem in the 
courteous and reasonable tone in which it ought to be ap- 
proached. We believe in the essential justice of the engineers’ 
case, but we sympathise no more with them when they “call 
names,” than we do with the officers of the Executive branch 
when they use cheap sneers about the social status of the 
engineer officers. All such violence on either side is purely 
mischievous and in the worst sense unpatriotic——Eb. 
Spectator. | 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The issues involved in the above question are too grave, 
too manifold, and too varied in all their aspects to allow of 
an equitable and just settlement being arrived at without all 
phases of the matter being discussed in a calm and impartial 
manner. There is, unfortunately, a prevalent tendency some- 
what to narrow the subject by adopting a policy of demar- 
cation which would dissociate the engineer officers of the 
Royal Navy from the engine-room artificers (E.R.A.’s) as if 
they were separate and distinct bodies so far as naval 
engineering is concerned; whereas they belong to one and 
the same division of the Service, perform exactly the same 
mechanical duties, and are responsible in exactly the same 
way. Where dissimilitude occurs is in the measure of 
responsibility : ships of war, according to their horse-power» 
carrying, as the case may be, either an engineer officer, 
an artificer engineer (a promoted E.R.A.), or a chief E.R.A.; 
each grade respectively being responsible in all cases, under 
all conditions, to the Captain, for the proper upkeep and 
departmental efficiency of their section of the vessel. 
As proof of this, a glance at the Navy List will show. In 
first-class battleships and first-class cruisers there are gener- 
ally a sufficient number of assistant-engineer officers borne 
for watch-keeping duties,—z.e., one officer for each watch, 
when they are in three watches; but in second-class and third- 
class cruisers chief engine-room artificers frequently, in fact 
I may state invariably, perform this responsible duty; in 
torpedo-boat destroyers there is only one engineer officer 
carried, and the artificers always keep the watches; whilst in 
gunboats, torpedo-boats, and other miscellaneous craft 
artificer engineers, or chief engine-room artificers, are solely 
in charge of the machinery and boilers of these particular 
vessels. It is not going to be contended in this letter that 
such a state of things is right, but the writer considers it 
essentially necessary that the true facts should be known 
when facilities are offered by journals like the Spectator for 
arousing a healthy public opinion on such an important 
subject as the personnel of naval engineering. ‘Sober Fact’’ 
has adduced what I may, without offence, describe as the 
“revolver theory” into this question. This is lamentable, 
as it issuch a stigma upon the patriotism and manhood of the 
twenty-four thousand engine-room artificers and stokers who 
form the personnel of the engine-room department. If “Sober 
Fact” be an engineer officer, which I suspect he is, the sooner 
he applies to be placed upon half-pay the better it will be for 
the Service, and for the poor chaps who may be unfortunate 
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enough to serve under him. During the recent Spanish- 
American War the engine-room statis of the American Navy 
were pressed as sorely as men could be pressed under condi- 
tions which war necessitates; yet we have never heard a 
whisper about mutinous stokers or machinists,—the American 
equivalent of our E.R,A. On the contrary, all the evidence 
which the present writer has been able to accumulate points 
to the fact that never were trying and onerous duties carried 
out ina more loyal and painstaking manner than were those 
imposed upon the engine-room staffs of the American Navy. 
The claims of the engineer officers for executive rank are 
strong enough in the abstract without requiring any bolster- 
ing up with this “revolver theory.’ The present South 
African campaign has proved beyond a doubt that physical 
courage is just as much the heritage of the ranker 
as it is that of the officer; and the next great 
naval war will but establish this axiom the more 
firmly, The present writer has been a keen observer of 
naval matters for many years, and the result of his observa- 
tions is that he firmly believes that the concession of executive 
rank to the engineers would have the immediate effect of 
attracting a much higher stamp of candidate for the position 
of engineer officer than is now attainable. Engineering in 
the Navy, so far as the personnel is concerned, has for many 
years heen weighed down by the “dead hand” of the early type 
of engineer officer. In the first few years of our steam Navy the 
term “naval engineer” was synonymous with inebriety and 
Court-Martial. The writer is old enough to remember the 
time, say thirty years ago, when the one-gun salute was heard 
of a morning announcing a Cowt-Martial; it would be said, 
“Another drunken engineer, I suppose,’ or some similar 
remark. This is all changed now, and has been so since the 
Admiralty has trained the bulk of the engineer officers. Some- 
how or other, it is difficult to blot out the past, and evil 
traditions take a long time to live down. The present engi- 
neers of the Navy have had many legacies left them by their 
predecessors, but perhaps the one of being “ unsocially fit” to 
be introduced to the executive officer's ladyjhas had as much to 
do as any of them for the anomalous position which they, the 
engineers, hold to-day. By relegating for all time the present 
distinctive badge of inferiority of an engineer to the Naval 
Museum at Greenwich, a grave Service scandal would he closed 
for ever, and the Navy benefited to an appreciable extent, inso- 
much that revolvers, as gentle persuaders to the enforcement of 
necessary orders, might be dispensed with as part of the 
working equipment of an engineer officer. Anotheradvantage 
to the Department would quickly follow, as a higher type of 
officer would be evolved from the changed condition of things,— 
one that would not acquiesce in a reduction of engine-room 
complements, as the present one did in 1892; one that would 
insist upon seeing that none but the very best mechanics were 
allowed to join the Service as E.R.A.’s; one that would not 
for ignoble reasons play off men of inferior ratings against 
their right-hand assistants, the E.R.A.’s; and one that would 
not desire to divorce himself from the men who now do all the 
minanual engineering in the Navy. The present engineer 
officer is as good, or better, than the conditions which have 
helped to make him; change the conditions on the lines 
indicated, and, automatically, many of the inequalities of 
the engineering department would disappear. Mr. Bullen’s 
able advocacy of the change in rank for engineers 
will be of great assistance in bringing it about. But 
even Mr. Bullen, careful writer that he is, in his zeal for 
breaking a lance in favour of the engineer officers, unwittingly 
has a kick at the junior members of ihe engineering personnel, 
the engine-room artificers. Mr. Bullen seems to be under the 
impression that a stoker can be promoted to an E.R.A. This 
is notso. There are perhaps a dozen H.R.A.’s who have heen 
stokers. But these are all men who joined the Service whilst 
in ignorance of the various ratings, who at the time might 
have joined as artificers as they were all trained as such, and 
when this fact has been discovered they have been given their 
discharge from the Navy as stokers, and have rejoined again 
as E.R.A.’s. A stoker cannot be promoted to an E.R.A. 
Mr. Bullen naturally makes a good deal of capital out of the 
meagre qualifications necessary for the position of an E.R.A. 
It must be admitted that they are low, but no lower than 
those requisite for an engineer who commences his career in 
the merchant service, In fact, the portals of the merchant 
service are wider than are those of the Navy. There is no 





evidence to show that the intelligence of an ERA 
erystallises the moment he joins H.M. Navy. As a ra 

the average E.R.A. has had the benefit of und 
elementary education, and this he is always developing ang 
supplementing throughout his Service career; and this With 
out the hope of any high reward such as exists in the merchant 
service. In the Navy there is no crying halt to the various 
educational forces which are ever at work formulating what 
we may call engineering experience. Under the potency pe 
these forces the E.R.A. lives, moves, and has his being, just as 
does the assistant-engineer who, in the fulness of time 
blossoms forth as a Chief Inspector of Machinery, la 
afraid to trespass any further upon your valuable space 
but in conclusion I should like to remark ibis: the eas, 
of the engineers can gain nothing by the suppression of 
facts such as [ have given. The engine-room artificers must 
be considered in any such controversy as this. The engineer 
officers, we know, leave them out of their “scheme” alto. 
gether; this lay writers are under no obligation to do. The 
present writer desires to witness an efficient Navy; the Nayy 
ean only he efficient by having a large and contente, 
engineering personnel ; to achieve this ideal is the aim of one 
who has endeavoured to state a few 

More Soerr Facts, 





RIFLE CLUBS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SprceraTor.”] 

Str—I would, with your permission, supplement my 
letter in the Spectator of May 19th with one or two words 
which are suggested by your comment. I am glad to see that 
you only advocate rifle clubs as feeders for Volunteer regi. 
ments, but I still doubt whether they would not drain rather 
than feed. It seems to me very possible that these clubs 
would intercept many who would otherwise join the Volun 
teers, but would salve their consciences by wrongly feeling 
that without doing this they were nevertheless not quite idle 
or useless. Also that, if the better classes in a town formed a 
club, as they would very likely do, it would be considered the 
“smart” thing to helong to the club, and the corps would be 
relegated to an inferior social position. Iam sure you will 
agree with me that the more this subject is ventilated the 
better, and will therefore excuse me for again troubling you, 
—I am, Sir, &e., CowPperr. 





{To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—Your appreciative notice of the reprints from the East 
Anglian Daily News of the letters on the Victoria League and 
rifle-shooting in the Spectator of May 19this very grateful to me. 
But much more important is the attention and support given 
by the Spectator to this pressing question of national defence. 
I would desire to guard against it beimg supposed that the 
Swiss system of rifle clubs can be accepted en bloc, and applied 
to meet our present requirements. Excellent as it is, the 
Swiss system is, as you have remarked, a part of the military 
system; and it rests on conditions which do not exist, 
and are practically impossible, in the United Kingdom. 
For all that, much can be learnt by us from the Swiss, 
and it would be well if our peoples could be interested 
in rifle-shooting, and could be induced to accord to 
it even a portion of the countenance and support which 
a Swiss rifle club never fails to secure from all classes 
in the neighbourhood. The subject is too long for your corre 
spondence columns, but it will be found noticed in some detail 
in a paper on Swiss rifle clubs contributed by me to the 
Nineteenth Century for June. If any of your readers should 
care to have copies of the reprints noticed above, the set of 
five will be supplied by the East Anglian Daily News, Ipswich, 
for 6d., including postage, and all sums so received will Le 
made over to the Town Clerk for the Suffolk War Fund—I 
am, Sir, &e., SVDFVLC. 





(To THE EDITOR OF TIE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Major Baines, in the Spectator of 
May 19th, writes :—‘It is » mistake to set up 2 new shooting 
body. Why not make him aVolunteer outright? ..... Ifhe 
is eventually to fight, drill him now.” But need he be drilled 
at all? The experience of the last six months has proved the 
efficacy (on the Boer side) of shooting without drill. Nor is 
ita mistake to set up a new body. Where are the young 
English farmers in the programme of national defence? A 
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are in the Yeomanry, but the difficulty of 
sal a td that will be accepted and the time occupied 


OT cing aunt as it is—make the farmers discourage 
is sais from joining this force. Nor are they to be found 


dle ranks of the Volunteers. This is due partly to a 
i 


‘ference in social position, but still more to the fact that 
Volunteers must be in populous centres to get the necessary 
umber for drill, whereas farmers are scattered over a wide 
a These are the men who, given the chance, would soon 
hecome useful shots with a rifle, and who, though not pos- 
sessing a horse fit for a smart Yeomanry inspection, could 
provide a nag or a pony which would enable them to con- 
centrate rapidly at suitable defensive positions in a country 
they are thoroughly familiar with. Since Volunteers are 
encouraged to offer themselves for foreign service, let us 
at home a purely defensive force, drawn from “the 


a H. M. J. 


backbone of England.”—I am, Sir, &c., 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

yz,—I am fully in accord with Earl Cowper's sensible letier 
in your issue of May 19th, and with your remark thereon 
that Volunteer corps are more useful to the nation than rifle 
clubs. But if itis a fact that many are willing to practise 
rifle-shooting because it is amusing, who will not practise 
drill because it is irksome, and it is thought better for national 
defence to secure a larger number of men than we have at 
present who are acquainted at all events with the use of the 
rifle, a sort of compromise might perhaps be effected. It might 
Le made a condition of granting the necessary sanction to form 
any rifle club that its members should undertake to join 
either the Regular or Auxiliary Forces (if not disqualified for 
such service) in case of “imminent national danger or great 
emergency.”—I am, Sir, &c., LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I cannot help thinking that the advocates of rifle clubs 
are making a great mistake in suggesting that there should 
bea close connection with the Army or Volunteer Force. If 
such clubs are to succeed, should they not be on the same 
Lusis as a lawn-tennis or cricket club, free to develop in any 
direction? With such clubs we might hope to see some 
popular interest and definite advances in rifle-shooting when 
clear of the various prejudices of the War Office and Army. 
A form of approval or range license by some local authority 
might be necessary, and of course an alteration of the gun 
license and of the method of its collection, with a more sen- 
sible and direct arrangement of penalties and methods of 
conviction for unlawful use of rifles. Might I suggest that 
clubs should be started where there are natural conveniences 
in existence,—viz., in the valleys of the North and South Downs, 
in old chalk-pits, &¢.? Once the public understand from per- 
sonal experience what rifle-shooting is I think the alarm 
at possible accidents will disappear. As to long-range 
practice, the cost and the difficulties of constructing a 
safe range are considerable, and in order to make a 


beginning this had better be deferred. Still, it is as, 
well to remember that a safe range is conceivable over the | 


housetops between Charing Cross and Chelsea. The public on 
the Continent and in America have never taken kindly to 
ranges beyond 500 yards, the favourite distance being about 
200yards. Cartridges, especially if reloaded, need not cost over, 
say, 2s. to 6s. per hundred for a 300-yard range, and a rifle may 
be had from £5, and there is no reason for supposing that there 
is not a sufficiently large well-to-do population ready to expend 
£3 or £4 a year in this form of sport once the legal restrictions 
are removed. Do not let the rifles be of uniform pattern, or 
upproved by the War Office or National Rifle Association, or 
the clubs will be a failure. I doubt whether it is necessary or 
feasible that drilling and rifle-shooting should be both 
practised during the same periods. Drilling in a shed, as 
upart from field days, is of little value for real war as compared 
with rifle-shooting, especially for defence, but judging of 
distance, the most difficult art of all, is untouched by either.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ONLOOKER. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I read Lord Cowper's letter in the Spectator of May 19th 
With much interest, and with equal interest your reply 
thereto, in which I notice, with satisfaction, that you stick to 








your guns re the formation of rifle clubs. By all means let 
us encourage our younger men to join Volunteer corps and 
become trained soldiers, as well as good riflemen. I think, 
however, that Lord Cowper overlooks the existence of a large 
body of middle-aged men who might be able to spare time fur 
rifle practice, who cou!d not possibly attend evening drills. 
Such a body might be useless to a commander in the case of 
invasion as a constituent part of a movable column, For 
holding an entrenched camp, or a fortified port, however, 
such men would surely be useful if well-trained shots, and 
prove quite as formidable defenders of such positions as the 
greybeards in the Boer ranks have proved themselves to be in 
the present war ?—I am, Sir, &e., H. Mattins, M.B. 


Watton S.0., Norfolk. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 

S1r,—Some months ago I wrote thanking you for the support 
you were giving to the rifle-club movement. I pointed out 
then that I (in common with nearly all men engaged in retail 
businesses) was debarred from bhecominga Volunteer onaccount 
of the drill usually taking place in the evening. I have since, 
however, discovered that in the Artillery Volunteers it is 
possible to become efficient almost, though not entirely, by 
attendance at morning drills (7.15 to 8.15). TI have, therefore, 
been able to satisfy my desire to fulfil my duty as a citizen in 
this way. Forty drills have rendered me somewhat conver- 
sant with company drill and manual exercise, and given me 
some faint idea of artillery drill proper, though I have not yet 
fired a shot with the carbine, nor assisted to fire the large 
guns. That will follow doubtless later. Iam still unable to 
get up my belt and other accoutrements with “ Blanco” in 
such a way as to please my superior officers: and on 
one occasion I have been ordered to fall out of the 
ranks to have an ornamental buckle adjusted to half an inch. 
This, of course, is somewhat humiliating to a man who has 
expended much time in doing what he conceives to be his duty 
and who proposes to lose both time and money by going into 
camp. However, I trust in time to become an adept in the 
use of Blanco. But, Sir, I would prefer even now to become 
a member of some association or club in which, after a certain 
limited number of company drills, all the time would be spent 
in actual practice with a rifle. Your noble correspondent, | 
think, is in error jn supposing that no large section of the 
population is debarred from joining the Volunteers. I have 
seen letters on more than one occasion in our local papers 
from young men engaged in the grocery, drapery, and iron- 
mongery businesses, pointing out their inability to attend 
drills at the usual evening hours. Rifle clubs might be of 
service to such, especially if, as has been suggested, Sunday 
afternoons were utilised for this purpose. The afternoons are 
usually the quietest part of the day in such businesses, and 
one afternoon a week is often given as a hohday by em- 
ployers. I hope, therefore, Sir, that you will continue to 
give the movement in favour of rifle clubs your powerful 
support, and that gentlemen like Lord Cowper will keep an 
open mind when considering the advisability of extending 
the kindness they now show to the Volunteers to rifle clubs 
also.—I am, Sir, &c., PHARMACIST. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES'S OPPORTUNITY. 
[To THe Epiror oF THe * SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Permit me, as a regimental officer, to wish you every 
success in your endeavour to bring about the Rowton system 
of housing for our soldiers’ barrack accommodation. It would 
unquestionably and undoubtedly open up new strata for 
enlistment,—and you only understate the truth when you 
declare that the constant and unavoidable publicity of 
barrack life acts as the strongest deterrent to the very class 
of man we all want. All our present barracks are not, of 
course, equally bad; those of more modern construction 
evidencing that more regard is being paid to the important 
question of washing facilities, for example. Still, even the 
best of them are not quite up to the standard we should like 
to see. The object should be to level the recruit up to his 
surroundings where he falls short, as he often must do. 
Further, the inadequate lighting of barrack rooms is a very 
real and ever-present evil. Electric lighting should easily be 
installed in all barracks of any size. and would be quite 


as economical—and easier tu control—than the dear old 
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gas-jet, with its constant leaks, and volumes of printed 
“returns” as to number and size of burners, &c., so beloved 
by the “ Barrack Department.” You speak of the foul air of 
the barrack rooms at breakfast hour, but no doubt if you 
spoke from actual experience you would go even further. I 
fear, however, it will not be in our time that these and other 
radical changes will be brought about. The fog of old-fashion 
is too deep and thick to be lightly cleared; however, if in- 
fluentially supported, something would no doubt be accom- 
plished in future construction. Every regimental officer 
would support the idea, and once in working order, the 
recruits would flow in.—I am, Sir, &e., TWENTY-THREE. 
Gun Hill, near Ladysmith. 


[No doubt it is always hard to move a Department of State, 
but if our correspondent could see the names of those who 
encourage the proposal to “ Rowtonise” the barracks he would 
not despair. Many of these names cannot be published, but 
they belong to those who are best entitled to give an opinion. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE FIRST PREMIER OF CAPE COLONY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have just been reading in the Spectator of May 19th 
an able and interesting review of the Life of Sir John Molteno, 
the first Premier of Cape Colony, whose name as a Colonial 
public man must always command attention and respect. In 
the review, however, it is said that this work should take 
“permanent rank as an important contribution to Colonial 
history,” and it concludes by saying that the book is, on the 
whole, written with “marked fairness.” Ido not propose to 
trouble you with any remarks on this work as a whole, but 
with regard to the above comment would ask permission to 
draw attention to one passage alone, as an example of the 
author’s method of quoting from other works in support of 
his own views. On p. 162, Vol. II., referring to Sir Bartle 
Frere, the author, Mr. Molteno, writes as follows :— 
“He hated estimates of any public work which he proposed ; 
he liked to spend first and ask for an indemnity afterwards. 
‘The responsibility should always be retrospective in the shape 
of praise or blame for what is done, and should never involve the 
necessity for previous sanction ;’ but, as Lord Lawrence replied : 
‘This mode of proceeding may prove very embarrassing to the 
Financial Department; and there is one great objection in 
my mind to such system,—viz., that when once a man has 
adopted the line of acting first and reporting afterwards, the 

main inducement to report and explain vanishes away.” 
Footnotes show the two passages to be quoted, the first from 
the Life of Sir B. Frere, Vol. I., p. 272; the second from the 
Life of Lord Lawrence, Vol. II., p. 318 [or, as it is in the 
edition before me, p. 440}. A reference to the two biographies 
thus cited will reveal the following extraordinary fact,—Sir 
Bartle Frere’s quoted words are from a letter he wrote to Sir 
George Clerk, January 16th, 1859, regarding the reorganisa- 
tion of the Indian Army; they refer to the responsibilities of 
commanding officers over subordinate natives, and their 
disciplinary action towards them, and have no reference what- 
ever to finance or to estimates. The words in which Lord 
Lawrence, according to the author, replied to the above 
remarks, were written on June 2nd, 1864, to Sir B. Frere, and 
have no reference to military responsibilities or discipline. 
In other words, the author has deliberately taken a quotation 
of a letter from A to B on one subject, and attached thereto 


as the reply the words C wrote to A five years afterwards on fall. 


a totally different subject. As a specimen of the manner in 

which “important contributions to Colonial history” may be 

compiled I venture to recommend this to your notice. Any 

comment of mine would be merely “ painting the lily.”—I am, 

Sir, &e., BArRTLE C. FRERE. 
22 Bryanston Square, W. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


day is in the exact position of the American Giieink 
war of the Revolution with their demand for Mb ig 
and that it is President Kruger who takes the Position of ~ 
Lord North Ministry of one hundred and twenty-five : 
ago. But the foreign-born adopted American Pi gy 
which the Democratic party in the West igs principally co 
posed), seeing in the present struggle in South Africa a ai 
test between an Empire and two small Republics, naturally 
favours the struggling Republics. In the light of this 
average opinion, it must be conceded that both in the 
Spanish War, with its entailed policy of Imperialism 
and in the entente cordiale between England and America 
to-day, President McKinley has exhibited the unmistakable 
qualities of leadership of a very high order, and has success, 
fully and with great dignity stood the strain of criticism jp. 
herent in such a position as that which he has assumed. Th 
real problem at present before England and America is this 
—viz., to reconcile the lesser conception of national obligation 
to the higher law of racial oneness. A racial unity in England 
and America is contending with a national divergence, The 
Anglo-Saxon race is one (that is the larger category). The 
Empire of Great Britain and the Republic of the Unite 
States are opposite forms of government (this is the lessor 
category). And it is this spirit of racial unity to-day in the 
Empire of Great Britain and the American Republic, ag well 
as in the Dominion of Canada and the Australian Commo. 
wealth, which is seeking to reconcile all lesser divergencies of 
creed, colour, caste, and climate into the central dominating 
wedge of Anglo-Saxon enlightenment and moral sway.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wm. WILBERFORCE Newroy, 


La Brancherie, Dinan, France. 





MRS. DELANY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I doubt if “nightgown” in eighteenth-century parlancg 
meant “evening-dress.” At all events, it can searcely do so 
in the following passages, which I select from my notes:~ 
“ Mr. Trulliber, being informed that somebody wished to speak 
WEGH ODI. 6%. 3.76, clothed himself in an old Night-Gown” 
(“ Joseph Andrews,” 2nd Ed., 1742, Bk. IT., chap. 14). “He 
was sitting [1755] in his counting-house in his night-gown” 
(Prior’s “Life of Malone,” 1860, p. 410). “A character cf 
this kind generally receives company in his study, in all the 
pensive formality of slippers, night-gown, and easy-chair” 
(“Citizen of the World,” 1762, II., 154). ‘He was wrapped in 
a rich night-gown like that which he always wore in 
Lusignan” (Davies’s “Life of Garrick,” 2nd Ed., 1780, II, 
pp. 347-48). I have other examples from Swift and the 
Spectator, but these will suffice,—as far as men are concerned, 
They indicate that “nightgown” in the last century meant 
“dressing-gown” or “morning-gown.” This accords with 
Johnson's definition of “night-gown” as “a loose gown used 
for an undress.” —I am, Sir, &c., Austin Dosson. 
75 Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 





AN APPEAL FOR THE INDIAN FAMINE FUND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPHCTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Is it too late to appeal for a more liberal subscription to 

the Indian Famine Fund? Money is urgently wanted to 

enable the ryots to make a freshstart directly the rain beginsiv 

This will be in less than another month. The people, on 

the first rainfall, will begin to melt away from the relief camps, 


but thousands of them will be without money wherewith to 
buy bullocks to replace those which have died, grain where- 
with to sow their fields, or cash wherewith to redeem their few 
remaining goods from the village usurer. A million sterling 
would be none too much for this most necessary expenditure. 
—I an, Sir, &ce., T, M. W. 





THE “TESTAMENT” OF IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—Your article upon England and America in the | Srr—Shall I be presuming too much upon the tolerance of 
Spectator of April 14th is both true and timely. With refer- | the Spectator if I venture to suggest that the few lines de- 
ence to the criticism which will probably be showered upon | voted in your issue of May 12th to the “Testament of Igna- 
England during the coming Presidential campaign in | tius Loyola” mete out rather scanty justice to a book which 
America, it is well to remember that the entire South African | might have looked for more generous treatment ? Ignoring 
problem contains within itself a nest of paradoxes; that it is | absolutely the subject-matter of the volume, the reviewer fixes 
the oligarchical Republics which are in reality standing in the | upon a sentence which seems to have caught his eye in the 





way of aetruly representative government; that England to- | last page, and taxes me, the writer of the appendix in ques: 
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tion, with insinuating that non-Catholics as a class are 
ignorant, and that the “Testament” is unknown to all of 
them who have written about Ignatius Loyola. The point is 
uite immaterial, but as a matter of fact I have not said this. 
: asserted only that “in the sources of information about St. 
Ignatius most commonly in the hands of Protestants” there is 
no indication that the authors knew of the existence of this 
document. On the other hand, in an article—of which I 
enclose a copy—written a short time before the said appendix, 
I particularly called attention to the fact that the German 
non-Catholics who had studied the Life of St. Ignatius at all 
seriously, men like Von Ranke and the Bonn Professor, 
Gothein (much as I may differ from them), have appreciated 
the “Testament ” at its true value. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, this autobiography of Ignatius Loyola has been strangely 
overlooked, and amidst the crowd of later Lives it has re- 
mained practically unknown to Catholics and Protestants 
alike. It has been printed but twice even in Latin,—once 
in the huge collection of the Bollandist ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum,” 
and once in a scarce little duodecimo. It has never yet 
appeared in any modern language, not even in the original 
Spanish. Ignatius Loyola may not be popular with English- 
men, but after all he has played a not inconsiderable réle 
in history. One might have thought that the authentic 
record of such a life, taken down from the samt’s own lips 
and rendered for the first time accessible to the general 
reader, was not beneath the notice of a journal usually so fair 
towards opponents as the Spectator—I am, Sir, Xc., 
HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 
31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, W. 


[If, as Father Thurston seems to hold, we are unfair to 
every book we fail to notice at length, we are weekly heaping 
up a vast mountain of injustice. We cannot, however, admit 
that our reviewer was unfair in his criticism of the book in 
question.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE ITALIAN TROUBLE IN NEW YORK. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—My attention has been called to an article in the 
Spectator of April 21st headed ‘The Italian Trouble in New 
York.” The Spectator is commonly so well-informed on 
American affairs that it seems worth while, in your case, 
endeavouring to correct the false impression that must have 
been created by the article in question. My interest in the 
affair led me, in common with several other members of a 
small reform organisation to which we belong, to visit the 
scene of the trouble at Croton Dam, where we talked with 
several of the leaders of the strike,—men who were afterwards 
arrested on charges that are pretty certain to be dropped 
later, so flimsy were they in character. We also talked at 
length with Signor Branchi, the Italian Consul-General in 
New York, and with Mr. Delehanty, one of the State Board 
of Mediation and Arbitration in labour disputes. The con- 
clusion at which we arrived, so far as the charge of a 
conspiracy to blow up the dam with dynamite is concerned, 
is that it was a pure concoction of the so-called Yellow Press. 
Mr. Breese, one of the Deputy-Sheriffs on duty at the Dam, 
himself told the Italian Consul that there was not an ounce 
of dynamite there. Moreover, the search for arms instituted 
by the military resulted in the discovery of little or nothing. 
Our own impressions of the men (received, it is true, while 
the military were in possession) were that they were of peace- 
able disposition. They received the soldiers upon their arrival 
among them with hearty cheers. With the agreeable frank- 
ness of their race, they admitted to us having flung stones at 
the first men sent to take their places on the work, but were 
sarnest in their denial of all other violences,—of which as yet 
no evidence whatever has been produced by the contractors 
or officials. It is true that a sergeant of a Militia company 
bas been murdered—this may have been the work of a 
malignant among them, or it may have been the result of a 
chance shot by a drunken fellow-guardsman; absolutely 
nothing is known about it. The great majority of the men 
have been employed between six and seven years upon this 
work. Many of them are American citizens and own the 
houses they \ive in and the land about them; they are not, 
therefore, the victims of rent or the “ padrone” system. What 
they struck for was an advance in wages equal to what the 





present law would oblige them to be paid were they not work- 
ing under a contract drawn up prior to its passage. The one 
thing absolutely certain about the whole affair is its gross 
exaggeration by the newspapers. The contractors might have 
settled the trouble by a compromise at an expense to themselves 
of somewhat less than £4a day, but they preferred to call in the 
troops at an expense to the neighbouring taxpayers of about 
£300 a day. The presence of the troops lent picturesqueness to 
the situation, and enabled the newspapers to conjure up Visions 
of a sanguinary revolt. The echo of their interested excite- 
ment has evidently been heard on your side of the Atlantic, and 
has, I cannot but think, betrayed your able leader writer into 
error. With the justice of some of his observations I should 
not be disposed to disagree, but so far as the particular sub- 
ject of his article is concerned, its effect can hardly fail to be 
misleading in the extreme.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New York. J. K. PavLpina. 





THE FATE OF THE BRITISH NEGRO. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—May I be allowed to remark on a statement in the 
article with the above heading in your issue of May 5th? 
Your writer, touching the difficulty of raising the 
revenue necessary for an efficient Civil Service in West Africa, 
states that the revenue from imports cannot be large, while, 
for one thing, “Lancashire rages at any taxation on its 
fabridsi:.......-. « and the Hut-tax seems to raise in the mind 
of the negro a feeling of being plundered.” The. attitude con- 
sistently taken up by Lancashire in this question has been the 
very opposite. When the collection of a Hut-tax was 
instituted in Sierra Leone the Manchester merchants inter- 
ested in the business, and knowing the injurious effects of 
such a tax, have strenuously advocated its abolition, and have 
made it known to, and pressed upon, the Government through 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce that they would much 
prefer that such additional duty should be levied on imports 
(including fabrics) as would be equivalent to the revenue which 
it is calculated to obtain by means of the Hut-tax.—I am, Sir, 
&e., EDWARD BRUNNER. 
Manchester. 








POETRY. 
THE MESSAGE OF THE BELLS. 


RunG out from all your rocking spires, 
Let chime on chime repeat 

The news that lights the festal fires 
Along the crowded street! 

A bright new word your voices say : 
For Mahon’s in Mafeking! 

And every boy’s a man to-day 
And every man a king. 





Lo, from that once-beleaguered gate 
The haggard warriors throng 

To greet the help that comes so late 
And mocked their hope so long : 

Till England’s well-nigh forfeit pledge 
Her tarrying sons redeemed, 

And on the desert’s quivering edge 
The foremost tances gleamed. 


How wildly throbs each soldier breast! 
How kindles every eye! 

As, in their tattered garments drest, 
The garrison go by. 

Hark! from a thousand manly throats 
The brave salute the brave, 

And o’er their heads the banner floats 
Their brothers died to save. 


For these our English Spartans are: 
These men of dauntless cheer ! 
And khaki-clad for dusty war 
Leonidas is here; 
Who faced his hunters undismayed, 
And swept the pathway free ; 
And of a fenceless village made 
His new Thermopyle. 
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So clang it from your rocking spires, 
Let tower to tower repeat 
The news that lights the festal fires 
Along the crowded street! 
Right welcome words your voices say : 
For Mahon’s in Mafeking! 
And every boy’s a man to-day ; 
And every man a king. 
EDWARD SypNEY TYLEE. 








ART. 
ie Sas 
THE ACADEMY.—III. 

Tne sculpture at the Academy this year is, with one exception, 
less interesting than usual. The exception is the equestrian 
statue with its pedestal and subordinate figures which has 
bcen put up in the courtyard. This monument represents the 
late Maharajah of Mysore on horseback with gorgeous Indian 
trappings, and Mr. Onslow Ford has succeeded in making a fine 
and imposing work. Not a little of the effect is due to the 
beautiful statues round the pedestal. The two large figures 
of Justice and Knowledge, or whatever the figure with the 
scroll may be called, have already been exhibited. They are 
fine in conception and dignified in execution. Besides these, 
four little winged figures occupy the corners ; beautiful in their 
airy grace, they have at the same time the largeness of 
feeling wanted in monumental art. The figure of the 
Maharajah is very successful, for the Oriental dress, which is 
decorative without obscuring the form, has helped the artist. 
The only criticism that suggests itself is that the various 
figures of the monument are hardly enough connected with 
each other, but rather are spotted on to the pedestal without 
enough organic effect. The Academy is to be congratulated 
on having again erected a statue in the courtyard; might it 
not be possible to make some regular provision out of doors 
or under a loggia for large works which cannot be properly 
seen upstairs in the galleries ? 

Considering that the Academy elects architects as full 
Members and Associates, thus acknowledging architecture in a 
way that it does not acknowledge water-colour painting and 
black-and-white drawing, it seems inconsistent to devote such 
a very small room to architectural work. That in this small 
room—a backwater from the main stream—can be represented 
the architecture of the country is absurd.  JHither so 
important a branch of art should be represented properly, or 
not at all. No doubt architectural drawings are not popular 
with the ordinary sightseer, who would resent rooms now 
devoted to “ veal cil-paintings ” being handed over to ground 
plans and elevations. Still, to popularise good architecture would 
be a work worthy of a body that fills so large a place in the 
popular minds. Something might be done, if encouragement 
were given to the exhibition of models of buildings rather than 
plans. Models of artistically designed “homes for happy 
human beings,” not of vast municipal buildings, might have 
an important influence on the hordes of new houses built 
yearly. 

To return to the pictures. Mr. Waterhouse has a real 
feeling for the beautiful, and in these days when colourists 
love to astonish, his sober harmony is doubly delightful. 
Not that he is afraid of strong colours or daring com- 
binations, but his aim, in which he succeeds, is so to 
use his colours that we are struck first by the harmony 
and secondly by the interesting combinations of hues. The 
general air of his picture this year, The Awakening of Adonis 
(No. 155), is not strange to us; we might indeed say it was 
familiar. All the same, the gentle though radiant beauty of 
the faces, and the calm strength, are as delightful as ever, and 
the entire absence of any desire to astonish is decidedly 
pleasant. The garden in which Adonis awakes is a lovely 
place, and not too ornate, and the attendant Cupids are quite 
beautiful. These little winged figures are- perhaps the best 
part of the picture, so full of graceful life and beauty are 
they. Mr. Waterhouse knows so well how to make 
his classic figures human; they are beautiful in a 
rhythmic way without having the stiffness of sham antique 
art. Mr. Abbey, besides his great work, has another picture 
which is in many ways most characteristic of the artist. The 
composition of The Penance of Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester 








(No. 147), is one of those felicities which seem impossibl 
until they are done. The figures stand in a row right is r 
the picture, their heads and feet nearly reaching the hound “a 
of the canvas. When stated in words this arrangement a 
not sound promising; but go and see and you will not jo 
that Mr. Abbey knew what he was about when he planned hi 
work. The figures all tend to be slender and their Pha 
fantastically beautiful—even the Duchess’s white sheeh-ana 
there is just a hint of Carpaccio’s spirit in the picture, 

In the room devoted to cabinet pictures is to be found atech. 
nical masterpiece, An Interior of Venice (No. 29). The great 
rococo room of a Venetian palace occupied by ordinary 
modern people is painted with a finish and feeling of Space 
that is little less than marvellous. The quiet, unobtrusive 
way in which the objects emerge from the dimnesg of the 
spacious room and take their places with exact rightness jg 
indeed a lesson in painting. Those who appreciate My 
Sargent’s art should not miss his portrait of The Earl - 
Dalhousie (No. 44). The success of the realism is complete : 
only a real master could have succeeded in making the young 
face look perfectly right with the sun-burn ending in a diagonal 
line across the forehead. This is not done to give an air of 
audacity to the painting, but is simply the way in which a master 
seizes on things that help him in his characterisation, Mr. 
Lathangue has painted a beautiful child portrait, Margaret 
Frances Greaves (No. 68). There is great beauty and delicacy 
in the modelling of the face, and the fair hair makes 
a delightful harmony with the dull lilac of the dress. The 
peculiar touch which Mr. Lathangue affects is judiciously 
subdued in the figure of the child, but has a tendency to assert 
itself in the polished floor, which seems rather a mistake, giving 
the impression of w compromise between polished boards 
and a ploughed field. 

A correspondent in the Spectator of last week calls 
attention to the appalling number of works sent in this 
year to be judged by the Council. The numbers are given 
thus: 16,000 sent in, 2,057 placed, and 13,943 rejected, 
There is no doubt that the rejection of a large number 
of works would be self-evident, those sitting upon the 
Council having said that many works sent in are below 
the average of the pastel artist of the pavement. Still, 
it is a well-known fact that artists send in a number of 
pictures, not expecting to have them all hung, but on the 
principle of taking several tickets in a lottery. What else 
than a lottery can it be when a committee have to review 16,000 
works in a short space of time? The correspondent already 
quoted calculates that if people were allowed to send in only 
two works each, the number of rejections would have been only 
5,943. Why should not the artists be made to do a primary 


| selection themselves? Why the Academy does not make a 


change and limit the number of pictures sent in has never 
been satisfactorily set forth. The Members have a right to 
have eight pictures each hung in the Exhibition, but as a rule 
they claim nothing like their full rights. The average of 
works exhibited by Academicians and Associates this year is 
just under three apiece. Is the rule kept as it is so that 
Mr. Herkomer, who is the only one of the body who sends the 
full number, may be allowed to riot all through the Exhibition 
with his hasty work ? 

No question is more often asked about the Exhibition every 
year than “Is it a good or a bad Academy?” To answer in 
a word is impossible. If judged by some three or four 
pictures—Mr. Sargent’s and Mr. Abbey’s—it is a very good 
Exhibition. If judged by a limited number of the wors' 
pictures, an incredibly bad one. If judged by the great 
mass, it is merely an average Exhibition in which works of 
the most vulgar and inartistic description flaunt their showy 
colours and jostle into obscurity work which, though not of 
the highest order of merit, is at least serious art in its 
intention, and often by no means bad in its execution. In art, 
no more than in politics, can things be and not be at the same 
time. As long as the Academy choose to hang hundreds of 
pictures which have no claim to be works of art, on equal or 
superior terms to others which at any rate are painted by people 
who know what art means, they cannot be regarded as promoters 
of art in its highest sense. There are numbers of pictures in 
the Exhibition which would not be here had the Academy set 
up a standard, not of mere technical ability of an ordinary 
kind, but of artistic impulse. In justification of this view the 
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i all selection, not a complete list, is given: Nos. 
foowing se oL, 94 95, 98, 358, 444, 957, In justice to the 
= “it must be said that for the commonplace qualities 


ae their work stands high. Artistic education has 
of exe large body of people who use their material with 


enact much appreciation for higher qualities. Of 


al, few it comes to the higher technique, it is a different 
ab the possession of this gift being very rare. Perhaps 
—_ explanation of the presence of the kind of work from 
7 meprae a list is taken is the following selection from 
pope ks of Academicians and Associates. If the reader 
= be hunt these pictures out in the Exhibition he may 
ae understand why such liberal hospitality is given on 
PM no’ to work which can by no possibility claim to be by 
1g artists,—Nos. 15, 30, 31, 85, 100, 107, 161, 198, 201, 308, 


erious bs 
314, 384, 434, 586, 668, 1,040. H. 8. 











BOOKS. 


—— 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S LETTERS ON THE 
WAR.* 

Mx. Winston CHURCHILL'S letters from the front were well 

worth reprinting, for they are a good deal more than mere 

battle pictures. The writer has a political head, and sees 
with a statesman’s eyes rather than with those of a soldier or 

a mere word-painter. The military point of view evidently 
interests him deeply, as also does the picturesque side of 

his work, for he is a true journalist; but what strikes 
deepest is clearly that which has to do with the government 
of men and all that concerns the new State or States whose 
foundations are to be laid on the bones of the men that have 
died in the war. While Mr. Winston Churchill was in 
captivity he talked and argued much with his captors, and 
from the instantaneous photographs, as it were, which he 
took of these conversations emerge many useful things. It 
is very difficult to get even the thoughtful Englishman to 
understand what the Boer really means when he talks about 
his freedom and about his liberty being in danger. One little 
talk between Mr. Winston Churchill and a Boer shows the 
true Boer feeling as by a flash of lightning :-— 

“Then Spaarwater said, ‘Yes, but we shall have to pay a 
tribute to your Queen.’—‘ Does Cape Colony ?’ I asked.—‘ Well, 
what about that ironclad?’—‘ A present, a free-will offering 
because they are contented —as you will be some day—under our 
flag.’—‘ No, no, old chappie, we don’t want your flag; we want 
to be left alone. We are free, you are not free.’—* How do you 
mean “not free” ?’—* Well, is it right that a dirty Kaffir should 
walk on the pavement—without a pass too? That’s what they 
do in your British Colonies. Brother! Equal! Ugh! Free! 
Not a bit. We know how to treat Kaffirs.’ Probiag at ran- 
dom I had touched a very sensitive nerve. We had got down 
from underneath the political and reached the social. What is 
the true and original root of Dutch aversion to British rule ? 
It is not Slagters Nek, nor Boomplatz, nor Majuba. nor the 
Jameson Raid. Those incidents only foster its growth. It is 
the abiding fear and hatred of the movement that seeks to place 
the native on a level with the white man. British government 
is associated in the Boer farmer’s mind with violent sociul 
revolution Black is to be proclaimed the same as white. The 
servant is to be raised against the master; the Kaffir is to be 
declared the brother of the European, to be constituted his legal 
equal, to be armed with political rights. The dominant race is to 
be deprived of their superiority ; nor is a tigress robbed of her 
cubs more furious than is the Boer at this prospect.” 

Very sound and good is Mr. Winston Churchill’s further 
noralisng on this point,—so good that we strongly advise 
our readers to look at it for themselves. We will not quote 
it, however, but will instead supply two lines out of the 
fundamental Constitution of the Transvaal Republic to show 
that this passionate feeling in regard to the native question is 
not the mere opinion of an individual Boer, but lies deep in 
the Boer race. Article IX. of the Constitution, published in 
1889, declares as an essential and fundamental principle that 
“the people will not allow any equalisation of the coloured 
inhabitants with the white.” Here is the plea for freedom 
expressed by Mr. Winston Churchill’s Boer put into legal 
language. Freedom means freedom to treat the native as the 
Beer thinks he ought to be treated,—freedom to shove him off 
the pavement. Mr. Winston Churchill did well in giving-the 
promtinence he has given to this unguarded remark of a Boer 


soldier, for it is essentially an illuminating word. ‘Equally 
illuminating is the conversation he had with a young man of 
Scotch extraction whom he found fighting on the side of the 
Boers. Itshows far better than a hundred pages of argument 
and disquisition what we have lost in South Africa by not 
standing by our own people. A boy enemy offered the 
prisoner some cigarettes, and this was the conversation that 
followed :— 

“*How old are you? ’—‘ Sixteen.’—‘ That’s very young to go 

and fight.’ He shook his head sadly. ‘ What’s your name? ’— 
‘ Cameron.’—‘ That’s not a Dutch name? ’—‘ No, I’m not a Dutch- 
man. My father came from Scotland.—‘ Then why do you go 
and fight against the British ?’—‘ How can [ helpit? I live 
here. You must go when you’re commandeered. They wouldn’t 
let me off. Mother tried her best. But it’s “come out and fight 
or leave the country ” here, and we’ve got nothing but the farm.’ 
—‘The Government would have paid you compensation after- 
wards ’—‘ Ah! that’s what they told father last time He was 
loyal, and helped to defend the Pretoria laager. He lost every- 
thing, and he had to begin all over again.’—‘ So now you fight 
against your country? ’—‘I can’t help it,’ he repeated sullenly, 
‘ you must go when you’re commandeered.’ And then heclimbed 
down off the footboard, and I did not see him again —one piteous 
item of Gladstone’s legacy—the ruined and abandoned loyalist in 
the second generation.” 
If the politicians would only remember these two facts, the 
Boer feeling towards the native and the bitterness left by our 
betrayal—not less wounding because unconscious—of the men 
who stood by us in the war of 1881, they would greatly better 
their chance of making a successful settlement after the 
war. We do not desire for a moment that in order to 
conciliate the Boers we should be unjust to the natives, or, 
again, that in order to conciliate the loyalists we should treat 
the Boers too harshly. We merely desire that both facts 
should be remembered, and the proper lessons drawn from 
them. These two feelings are factors in the situation that 
cannot be ignored. 


On the whole, we can heartily recommend Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s book as one from which a great deal may be drawn 
for the right understanding of the situation,—though we must 
express our regret that he writes so harshly and discourteously 
about the Army chaplains, basing apparently his strictures 
on one chaplain and a single sermon. The book has, no 
doubt, some of the defects of youth, but in the main it is an 
eminently sane and fair-minded criticism of a portion of the 
problems before the British people. That the writer has a 
very considerable future before him in the world of politics 
and action we cannot doubt. He has not only a good head for 
a political problem, but he has also wonderful eyes to observe, 
and a fluent pen to record. His eyes, indeed, are most re- 
markable, and appear to have lost nothing going on in the 
panorama of battle, but to have seen everything that ought 
to be seen by a special correspondent. We may, indeed, in 
regard to him and his future, parody and pervert a couplet 
from Pope,—written in part about an ancestress :— 

« Another age shall Churchill’s race surprise, 
And other Specials envy Winston’s eyes.” 
Whether Mr. Winston Churchill will continue to surprise us 
in the future remains of course to be seen, but that all good 
special correspondents will wish to cultivate his power of 
noting and observing striking and sensational things is beyond 
a doubt. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND HIS WORK.* 

Mr. MACPHERSON is a vigorous writer of no little original 
power, and if we cannot take the same exalted view of My. 
Spencer’s philosophy as a whole which he takes, at least we 
can pay our tribute to a very interesting work which, next to 
Mr. Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy, is perhaps the best general 
exposition of the “philosophy of evolution” for those who 
have neither the time nor the inclination to attack the weighty 
tomes in which Mr. Spencer has embedded his ideas. Mr. 
Macpherson writes avowedly and obviously as a partisan. He 


says his work has been a labour of love, and he ranks Mr. 


Spencer high among the immortals, with Descartes, Hume, 


and Kant. We do not think the world will ultimately classify 


Mr. Spencer in the front rank of philosophic thinkers; but he 


is so notable a figure in contemporary thought, so honest, so 
patient, so well equipped, that we must reckon with him, and 
must be grateful to any work which aids us in comprehending 





_ 





* Lotdon to Ladysmith vid Pretoria. " Winstoa Spencer Churchill, 
London: Longmans and Co. [6s.] a = 


* Hebert Soencer: the Man and his Work. By Hector Macpherevz. “London : 


Ohapwan aa Hall, [6s.] 
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exactly what it is that he supposes himself to have accom- 
plished in the way of philosophic construction. Such a work, 
we think, is that of Mr. Macpherson, lucid, interesting, and 
enthusiastic. 


This is not the occasion for any adequate criticism of the 
Spencerian philosophy, which has been so powerfully dealt 
with recently by Professor Ward and Professor John Watson. 
We prefer rather to dwell on the personality of Mr. Spencer 
himself as here portrayed, and to give some indication of the 
scope and method of Mr. Macpherson’s work. We doubt, 
however, in the first place, whether, as Mr. Macpherson 
thinks, history will “imperishably associate the idea of 
Evolution” with Mr. Spencer above all others. It was really 
the great German thinkers who prepared the modern mind 
for this great idea. True, they were not equipped with all the 
results of science which have been achieved for us by the 
researches of Darwin and others. But philosophy and science 
are different intellectual methods, and Mr. Spencer himself 
has worked independently of much of the Darwinian 
discoveries. In a word, the philosophic ¢dea of evolu- 
tion is quite distinct from the scientific discoveries as 
to the methods of Nature; and this great idea was dis- 
cerned by the leading German thinkers long before Mr. 
Spencer began to write. Mr. Macpherson contrasts Mr 
Spencer's idea of general development with the “ great man” 
theory of Carlyle, as though it were Mr. Spencer who had 
given us a philosophy of history. But at the very time when 
Carlyle was construing history on the lines of “ hero-worship,” 
Hegel was providing the world with a philosophy of history 
on the lines of evolution, Savigny was expounding law as the 
organic deposit of evolving reason, and Schelling was repre- 
senting Nature as an organic development. Mr. Macpher- 
son in his enthusiasm is apt to claim a little too much for 
the subject of his biography. 

But what an admirable figure in many respects that subject 
is! Mr. Spencer's quiet life, due in part to feeble health, and 
in part to a refined modesty, has hidden him from the public 
gaze, so that, as in the case of Spinoza, we have had a great 
man among us and knew it not. Even Mill, modest and 
retiring as he was by nature, entered Parliament and took 
part in agitations not a few. But Mr. Spencer, while per- 
mitting no aspect of life to pass unobserved, has yet lived 
entirely for ideas, indifferent to fame, wealth, ease, or 
any other of the false deities for which men sacrifice 
their souls. Born in 1820, young Spencer, it seems, did not 
take to routine school life, being restless and inattentive. He 
could not learn by rote ; “it was only when his observing and 
reasoning faculties were called into play that intellectual pro- 
gress was discernible.” Well for him that the modern 
“cram” system had not begun, and that he was surrounded 
in the persons of his father and uncles by men of character 
and pronounced opinions. His father had a tendency to 
Quakerism, his mother to Methodism, but it is remarkable 
that the religious idea never took vital hold of My. Spencer's 
nature,—a blank which one feels in his writings and which 
robs his personality of the highest kind of interest. As a 
young man Mr. Spencer worked as a civil engineer, but was 
compelled to give up his calling at the time of the railway 
crisis in 1847, and he became the year after sub-editor of the 
Eeonomist. It was a time of much intellectual as well as 
political ferment. Hegel on the one hand, Comte on the 
other, were being expounded, and all manner of new social 
and theological deductions were being drawn, while 
Mill's Logie and his Political Economy were much dis- 
cussed in England. Mr. Spencer, indebted to these 
various schools for stimulus, nevertheless struck out new 
lines of his own resting upon “the possibility of framing, 
in relation to the Cosmos as a whole, a generalisation which 
shall be verifiable in detail.’ While moved by this high 
intellectual ambition, we have interesting glimpses of Mr. 
Spencer as a man, and hints not a few as to his equally high 
mora] nature. No worldly motive ever seems to have deter- 
wined his action, be was as retiring and impecunious as a 
medixzval monk, he lived wholly for what he believed 
to be truth. “In an age when the mainsprings of human 
activity are largely conventional, when great deeds are done 
from desire of immediate tangible reward, Mr. Spencer set the 
bright example of a career wholly devoted to universal ends, 


popular applause.” For some twenty-four 
worked in the cause of ideas without fee 
addition he spent nearly £3,000 in collecting statisti 
sociology. Mill came to his aid with characteristic ae 
though Mr. Spencer's philosophy was in part directed uty, 
Mill, but the younger thinker gratefully declined the handgo 
offer. The incident sheds lustre upon both men, So far “es , 
being austere or unsocial, Mr. Spencer was always fo " 
cheerful and sunny until insomnia and infirmities er 
his not too robust health, and even now his intellectual mn 
is but slightly impaired. ” 
Mr. Macpherson, having lightly sketched Mr. Spencer’ 
life and character, turns to his writings and expounds thei 
central ideas in a series of chapters treating of the evolutio 
of life and mind, the economic, political, and ethical ‘ 


years Mr. Spencer 
or reward, and 7 


: : of, evolution 
of society, the evolution of religion, and the Philosophie ang 
religious “aspect of Spencerism.” Mr. Spencer’s central ideas 


may, perhaps, be almost summed up in one idea,—in the ide, 
to use his own words, of the process from the “ definite homo. 
geneous to the indefinite heterogeneous.” The actual cosmos 
and the social world are surveyed from this point of view, the 
germ-plasm yielding ever more and more complex organic 
growths. In our judgment, Mr. Spencer has really contributed 
but little in relation to our understanding of the highest facts 
of life. We cannot see in the prudential or gregarious animal 
instincts the germs of the sacrifice of a martyr or a hero; or 
in the myths of animism the origin of the sublime conceptions 
of Christianity. It is remarkable that Huxley, starting with 
the Spencerian all-embracing cosmic formula, should haye 
found it necessary as a moral and social being to part com. 
pany with the cosmic process in the interests of morality. 
We need scarcely say, therefore, that we cannot find in thig 
portion of Mr. Macpherson’s work any valid ground for ethicg 
and religion. He, with Mr. Spencer, can only lean on science, 
and can only get from science “a mysterious, awe-inspiring 
power” which can supply no guide or inspiration for the inner 
life. But, as we have said, we do not intend to discuss the 
much-discussed philosophy of Mr. Spencer. We do, however, 
desire to thank Mr. Macpherscn for his suggestive and 
interesting work. 


THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE.* 

Mr. Bonsat’s book pleases us in so many ways that we 
deplore the obstacles which he has set in the way of its 
success. First of all, there is the title. Nobody reading onthe 
cover “ The Golden Horseshoe” would think that the book 
contained an eloquent description of the work done by Great 
Britain at Hong-kong and in the Malay Peninsula, with an 
exhortation to America not to shrink from the rivalry into 
which, on Mr. Bonsal’s view, fate has forced her. And 
secondly, there is the preface. Mr. Bonsal has, so far as we 
understand, chosen to throw his argument for expansion into 
the dramatic form of a correspondence between two officers 
of the United States Army who fought together in the 
2Ist Regiment on the slopes of San Juan. One of these, 
Lieutenant Gill, who in the first letter describes that fight 
and the horrible confusion which followed it, is invalided 
home, marries, cannot accompany the regiment to the fighting 
in Manila, but is sent as A.D.C. to the Governor of Puerto 
Rico. He is a convinced advocate of the overseas policy, 
and a member of the newly organised Society of the Golden 
Horseshoe. His friend Captain Herndon is, on the other 
hand, bitterly opposed to the whole business of conquest, had 
fought rather unwillingly for niggers in Cuba, did not at all 
wish to fight against them in the Philippines, and held 
strongly “that these United States do and of right ought to 
break off short at Sandy Hook on one side, and the Presidio 
Barracks on the other.” But he writes letters to his friend 
during his voyage, and the ‘Sherman,’ after touching at 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Colombo, puts into Penang, stops at 
Singapore, and is finally laid up at Hong-kong for repairs. 
By that time the conversion of Captain Herndon is complete; 
what he has seen rouses in him not only enthusiasm, but 
emulation; he realises the stake that is to be played for—the 
enormous market of the East—and the work that white men 
may do in civilising inferior races. So he applies humbly 








* The Golden Horseshoe. Extracts from the Letters of Captain H. L. Herndon, 
of the 2lst U.S. Infantry, on duty in the Philippine Islands, and Lieutenant 
Lawrence Gill, A.D.C. to ‘the Military Governor of Puerto Rico. With a Postscripe 





unblemished by that infirmity of noble minds,—thirst for 


by J. Sherman, Private, Co. D, Qist Iufautry. Edited by Sueplen 
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F aiep: into the Order of the Horseshoe, founded by 


oon Gill and his friends. The result is a capital book; 
but why does Mr. Bonsal in the preface attempt to mystify 


his readers by declaring that the book is based on letters 


actually written by officers which he has “edited”? This | 


nick, which never seems to us amusing in the historical 
romance, is downright annoying when applied to a fictitious 
narrative of contemporary matters. 

However, it is ungracious to cavil at a gentleman who has 
found so many agreeable things to say about the English and 
their ways and works, and who shows so commendable an 
ambition for his country,—or as we would rather put. it, 
for the other branch of the race. The Order of the Horse- 
shoe dates back to the day when America had no separate 
existence, and the story which it recalls is inspiriting and 
typical. Alexander Spotswood, a veteran officer of Marl- 
borough's wars, was sent out to govern Virginia in days 


ghen Virginia had an aristocracy prosperous and courtly, but | 


not energetic. In those days the Blue Mountains were the 
boundary of knowledge. Kentucky lay undiscovered “at the 
back of beyond.” Spotswood endeavoured to resuscitate the 


exploring spirit, first by exhortations, and then had recourse | 


toexample, His lady came with him and his servants, but 
nota single planter, till a dozen young gentlemen felt a twinge 
of shame and asked leave to serve as Lady Spotswood’s escort. 
And when Spotswood reached the top of the range and saw 
the Shenandoah flowing west out into the unknown, he then 
and there founded the Transmontane Society, “to which only 
those were eligible who had turned their backs upon the ease 
and plenty of the Tidewater country and had crossed the Blue 
Ridge. And to each man he promised, as a recognition of his 
services to the Crown in enlarging the territory of the Old 
Dominion, a golden horseshoe to wear upon his watch-chain, 
and upon this was to be inscribed the legend, ‘Sic juvat 
transcendere montes.’” The Crown refused to pay, but 
Spotswood provided the horseshoes at his own cost, and on 
the track he opened the new pioneers pressed out, and so 
began the first expansion and the winning of the West. 
Readers of the Spectator will not be surprised if we rejoice in 
Mr. Bonsal's application of this precedent and his protest against 
regarding the ocean as a barrier; it is the land that divides, 
the ocean links together countries, and we believe, as he does, 
that America has a great opening in the East, which is for 
her the West. And it is impossible for Englishmen not to be 
gratified by the arguments adduced by this American, who has 
wandered far and wide along the Chinese coast, tells the story of 
our insignificant or ill-omened beginnings, and points the moral 
of our magnificent success. To many of us the story which he 
tells isnot so familiar as it should be: the transformation that 
withina man’s lifetime has changed Hong-kong from a barren 
rock into the world’s third port, and Singapore from a tiger- 
haunted jungle into a great city where a hundred races dwell 
peaceably together, living their own lives after their own 
institutions, but under the white man’s control, that enforces 
respect for life and some measure of cleanliness. However, 
English readers at least do not need to be convinced that 
there is both honour and advantage to be gained by such 
work as our men have done in the East, and it is better here 
to call attention to some other points in the book. 


For instance, Lieutenant Gill's letter from Puerto Rico 
describes some difficulties of the sort that people make for 
themselves. Oxen, it appears, in that island draw carts by 
means of « band round the forehead; and women picking 
coffee berries wear very scanty clothes. The American Governor 
lost no time in ordering that oxen should go yoked, and 
women should go clad, as they do in the United States, and 
an intense irritation has resulted. The new Government 
has not oppressed, but it has “ bothered” the islanders. 
“The result is that in less than six months we have lost our 
halo as saviours, and have come to be regarded almost as in- 
vaders.” It is to be wished that Puerto Rico had no worse 
grievance, apart from the hurricane which is described in the 
‘ast pages of the book. As to the Philippines, the opinion is 
urged that resistance continues just because the inhabitants 
believe that Americans will renew the savage traditions of 
Spanish rule; and, secondly, that the Tagals refuse to 
acquiesce in the new order because under the American régime 
they will he on a level with the other races, whereas under 
Agninaldo they would dominate the remaining tribes. Still, 


the Americans will be lucky if they have only one race to 
cope with among those islands. If the work is done in the 
spirit which animates Mr. Bonsal’s typical soldiers, no doubt 
it will be carried through and to a permanent settlement; but 
the chance must be faced that rebellion may smoulder on 
from year to year, as it did against the Spaniards, and as it 
does against the Dutch in Acheen. We would gladly believe 
that the States abound in men anxious to take a hand in con- 
verting the Philippines into a “white man’s country,” and 
'regardless of piling up a fortune in the process; still, a 
tradition is not generated in a day. And to be plain, there 
are two reasons why America will find it hard to get a class 
of Civil servants who will match the men that we have in 
India or the Straits Settlements. First, there is a rooted objec- 
tion in the country to the exacting of such qualifications as 
are implied by a training at Oxford or Cambridge; a 
standard of this kind seems to imply the recognition of class 
| distinctions. And secondly, there is no real eagerness for 








| perfectly free and open competition; America adheres to 
patronage. Now there is something to be said for patronage’ 
if a class standard is enforced; but the carrizre ouverte to 
| jobbery is not the way to recruit talent allied to a high code 
of personal honour. However, it is well that the right ideal 
should be preached, and Mr. Bonsal preaches it with know- 
ledge and eloquence. It would be an injustice not to quote 
from his very picturesque and interesting book. Here is a 
passage from the account of Russian immigration seen at 
Vladivostock, whither the transport with Captain Herndon on 
board is supposed to have been driven by a typhoon. He has 
described how the great steamer from Odessa brings its 
thousand into port, and how they press at once to the 
Cathedral and pay their devotion to the familiar saints :-— 


‘Before each shrine they would kneel and kiss the cold stone 
flagging, as though it were instinct with love, and then move 
slowly on to the next. But before the shrine of their patron, 
that ‘saint whose particular protection and especial favour had 
been invoked by the pilgrim family, a longer halt was made, and 
a longer prayer said, and only as the dying light of the passing 
day grew fainter, the pilgrim mothers drew out from their ker- 
chiefs two candles, and while their big-eyed, wondering children 
clung to their skirts they lit the slender tapers at the 
great candle which stood before each shrine, burning lower 
and lower, as the darkness of the evening grew deeper 
and deeper. One of these candles they would leave burning 
as an humble votive offering before the ikon of their special 
trial and love; the other, after it had burned for a few minutes, 
the mother would snuff with trembling fingers, and taking it 
from the altar, where, for a few short moments, it had shed its 
silver light over the familiar features of the patron, carry it away 
to her home. in the barracks, or in the ship—the most precious 
treasure of her little stock of precious things. This candle is 
preserved until the weary wanderings of the pilgrim family are 
over, and they have reached the home allotted to them, some- 
where in the frozen North, or down in the valley of the Upper 
Amoor, where the sky is blue, and the air balmy as in the sunny 
Caucasus. There, when the little mud and log hut is built and 
the family god, the image of the patron saint, unpacked and re. 
installed as the presiding and guiding spirit of their humble 
home, this candle and another brought from their place of 
worship in Russia will be lit on the day when first a blessing is 
invoked upon the virgin soil they are about to break, and upon 
the struggle for existence in stern, merciless conditions upon 
which they are about to engage.” 





RABELAIS.* 
THe “Tudor Translations” have aimed at reprinting tho 
wonderful Elizabethan versions of foreign classics which have 
in themselves the merits of original literature. In Sir Thomas 
Urquhart’s Rabelais we have the most original and brilliant of 
them all, and lovers of the Knight of Cromartie will find this 
edition of his masterpiece a book which satisfies every desire. 
Mr. Whibley has written w notable introduction, which is at 
once an introduction to Rabelais for those who do not know 
him and an ingenious and graceful exposition for confirmed 
Pantagruelists. Mr. Whibley’s moderation is as remarkable 
as his acumen. His criticism is both sane and sympathetic, 
and he has the cardinal merit that he does not apologise for 
his author. ‘The burden that a creat man lays upon the 
| world,” Hegel once wrote, “is that it forces the world to 
understand him.” The world has been slow enough about 
understanding one whom it bas persisted in regarding as a 
foul-mouthed pagan, though there have been many to apologise 








* Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel. Translated into Eng 
Thomas Urquhart and Peter Motteux. Withan Li fuctiou by Charie 


> Vuls. London: D. Nutt. [£2 14s, net.) 
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for his ribaldry. But in this case comprehension should come 
before excuse,—tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner. 

The heaven-born translator is generally in character a minor 
copy of his master, and Urquhart was an inferior Rabelais 
with a Northern accent in his mind. A scholar, a fervent 
patriot, a dabbler in politics and war, and the grand seignewr 
of a little parish,—there was a touch of craziness in all his 
activities. He hada thousand good qualities, but it is in his 
absurdities that the man reveals himself. Intense pride of 
family, stupefying intellectual vigour, perfect intellectual 
honesty, all went to make up a luxuriant, perfervid nature, 
which aimed high and had sad catastrophes. Style, in the 
chastened anzemic sense, he had none, but he had a fulness of 
language as great as his master’s. Like Rabelais, he had 
humour, too much, perhaps, for his sad time, and he died of 
laughing at the news of the Restoration. Like Rabelais, he 
loved mythical genealogies, and in his Pantochronocanon he 
quite seriously traces his own descent from Adam in a tree 
more fantastic than Pantagruel’s. Like Rabelais, he hated 
cant and jargon of every sort; but, like Rabelais, he loved the 
eccentric, and his translation of Pantagruel’s argument with 
the Limousin is as wonderful a piece of word-twisting as the 
original. Finally, translator and translated had one root- 
quality which was the sum and substance of their being. 
Both preached the gospel of the active life, hating sloth and 
darkness with all their hearts, and, in the way of preachers, 
push a little beyond discretion in their enthusiasm. 

The current and, as we believe, false conception of Rabelais 
in this country has grown up from reading him in prurient ex- 
tracts, and taking such fragments too literally. It is neces- 
sary to realise that we are dealing with the most versatile and 
chameleon-like of great men, one who, like the philosophers, 
constantly provides his own refutation. He is allegorist, 
romancer, moralist, physician, and buffoon by turns, and if 
from the whole we can piece together a consistent figure of a 
mun, it is only from the whole and not from any selections. 
To begin with, he is a superb romancer. Standing at the 
close of the Middle Ages, and himself the prophet of the new 
learning, he summed up the old romances of chivalry, and 
wave them the colour of his times. As a fairy-tale it would be 
hard to beat this story of Grangousier and _ his descendants. 
A riotous invention delighting in the immense and the incon- 
gruous for their own sake was at the bottom of the wars of 
Gargantua and the revels of Panurge. But it is a fairy-tale 
with a meaning and a sting, for, if on one side it is close to 
The Heptameron, on the other it claims kin with Utopia and 
The New Atlantis and The Pilgrim’s Progress. The vision of 
hell which Epistemon saw in his trance is not only superb 
invention, but superb satire, and the Abbey of Theleme 
is far more than a_ beautiful fancy. For, in the 
second place, he is a lover and a student ‘of human 
nature. In his day he had known every rank of society. He 
had Villon’s knowledge of the taverns and the back-streets 
of life, without Villon’s heartlessness. The preacher in him 
made him raise his figures all a power too high; they are 
types, but colossal types, and yet they have the reality which 
only a direct and subtle observation can give. Pantagruel, the 
wise King, and Panurge, the vagrant, whom “he loved all the 
days of his life,” Epistemon, Friar John of the Funnels,—it is 
a gallery of very human giants, who have every fault bu 
cowardice and meanness, ind every virtue but austerity. Such 
are those who eat of the herb Pantagruelion (a lost plant, we 
fear), “ which is sown at the first coming of the Swallows, and 
is to be plucked out of the ground when the Grasshoppers 
hegin to be a little hoarse.” No finer companionship has ever 
heen imagined than that of the Abbey of Theleme, where ail 
vere 

“ Lively, jovial, handsom, brisk, 
Gay, witty, frolick, chearful, merry, frisk, 
Spruce, jocund, courteous, furtherers of trades, 
And in a word, all worthy gentile blades.” 

But if he is the humanist he is also the moralist, as Mr. 
Whibley has eloquently claimed. And his ethics are not a 
single dogma, but a whole, rich philosophy of life. His high 
spirits rarely lack tenderness; like Bacon’s sage, he “has the 
face of one who pities humanity.” It is highest injustice to 
believe that he did not recognise the serious side of existence, 
the writing on the wall at every banquet. Here is Gargan- 
tua’s advice to Pantagruel in his letter :—‘‘ Because that 
knowledge without conscience is but the ruine of the soule, 





it behooveth thee to serve, to love, tofeare God, andon Hin 
cast all thy thoughts and all thy hope, and by faith Facey 
charity to cleave unto Him, so that thou mayst never be 
separated from Him by thy sins.” “The man who Wrote that 
profound sentence,” says Mr. Whibley, “was no buffoon, and 
it is only a perverse criticism which has obscured the real 
character of his book. The world has lived nearly four cep 

turies since Rabelais, and we are not within a league of 
realising his noble, humane ideal of education.” Q; take 
that other famous passage, Grangousier’s advice to the 
pilgrims, beginning: “Go your wayes, poor men, in the 
name of God the Creatour, to whom I pray to guide you per. 
petually, and henceforward be not so ready to undertake thesa 
idle and unprofitable journeys.” This passage, along with the 
defence of the active life in the preface to Book IIL, is the 
clue to Rabelais as a moralist. In all his jesting there burns 
an implacable hatred of the monastic ideals which had hag. 
ridden medieval thought. “You will not (quoth Pantagruel) 
with all your Jesting make me laugh ; I know that all Monks, 
Fryars, and Nuns had rather violate and infringe the highest 
of the Commandments of God, than break the least of their 
Provincial Statutes.” And it was not only the system ip 
its degradation that he detested, it was the ideal at its highest, 
Asceticism was to him a synonym for weakness, Any com. 
mand, “Thou shalt not,” was an intolerable impertinence jp 
a world where one burning positive outshines a thousand misty 
negatives. Let a man be up and doing, and his errors will be 
forgiven him, such was the tenor of his creed. He sums up 
the energy of the Renaissance in a way peculiarly his own, 
and with this in mind we can find a meaning in his ribaldry, 
Coleridge’s defence of him was based on this view, and on this 
view it is difficult to see how any sane man can he irreconeilably 
offended by his indecencies. Partly they were the mannersof 
the time, partly a cloak for his trenchant criticism, partly in 
themselves a direct satire, and, perhaps most of all, an exag. 
geration of his doctrine of freedom. The joy of Jife is a 
difficult passion to paint in rose-water, and it was not easier 
in the sixteenth century. 


He represents, then, a theory of life in itself noble and 
rational, even if strangely disguised, and yet we cannot 
regret that he has found his opponents. Humanism jis 
a fine creed, but it is insufficient, for it has its limits 
as much as the old monastic shibboleths. Mr. Whibley 
has an illuminating comparison of Rabelais with Erasmus, 
which we think is the best comment to be made. Both 
represented culture, humour, the fine sentiments of life, a high 
and generous morality, and a real seriousness. Compared with 
this shining creed, the other side, Puritanism, Calvinism, what- 
ever we care to call it, looks at first sight a drab and melancholy 
dogma. But it was the latter which the world needed, andstill 
needs, and it could afford to keep the former as a plaything forits 
leisure. Admirable as humour is, it is of minor importance in 
morals. The man who has a clear eye and an excellent heart 
and a great zest for the pleasures of life will in the long run 
go down before the man who sees all things in a grim alterna- 
tive, sin and death on the one hand, and life everlasting on the 
other. The active life is not enough, if one merely lives for 
the activity, and it was towards this materialism that all the 
humanists tended. So, while their work has eternal value asa 
corrective, it is as the corrective and not as the staple. But 
in literature it is triumphant, for while Puritanism was over- 
turning thrones and moulding the character of nations, the 
true Pantagruelist, with his mellow wisdom and _ infinite 
humour, was weaving his fancies about Theleme and that far 
off land of good fellows, where it is possible to be both virtuous 
and merry. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Tue contents of Mr. Edgar Turner's volume, The Girl 
with the Feet of Clay, are somewhat ill-assorted—ranging 
from tragie idylls to the wildest burlesque—and of vary- 

1.) The Girl with the Feet of Clay. By Edgar Turner. London: Jobs 
Long. [6s.J——(2.) Whe Rhodesians: Sketches of English South-African LAf. 
By Stracey Chambers. London : John Lane, (3s. 6d.]——(3.) Fate the Fiddler. By 
Herbert C. MacIlwaine. London: Constable and Co. [6s.]——(4.) Nude Souls. By 
Benjamin Swift. London: W. Heinemann. [6s.]——{5.) The Gentleman Pensioner. 
By Albert Lee. London: C. Arthur Pearson. [6s.]——(6.) The Seafarers. By 
Jobn Bloundelle-Burton. London: C. Arthur Pearson. [6s.]——(7.) A Platn 
Woman's Part. By Norley Chester. Loudon: Edward Arnold.  [6s.]—<8.) To 
the Healing of the Sea. By Francis H. Hardy. London: Smith, Elder, and Co 
(6s.]——(9.) Outsiders. By Robert W. Chambers. London: Grant Richarda. 
(6s.J——(10.) Hauromi: a New Zealand Story. By Bannerman Kaye. London: 
James Clarke and Co. [6s] 
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ing quality, but at his best he is 2 most diverting and 
qahilarating companion. The parody on Mr. Le Gallienne 
which gives its name to the collection ig an absolutely con- 
yincing reductio ad absurd wn of the precious ineptitudes of 
the original. It is studded with exquisite absurdities like the 
gutburst: “ What matters youth? I have myart. Words 
and thoughts, pure us geishas, sweet as chocolate creams, 
eloquent as wines of Burgundy, pour from me at will like a 
lavaeflood”; or the apostrophe to champagne :— 

«Joyful, joyful champagne ! {t rushed from the bottle, and 

danced end sparkled like an imprisoned sunbeam suddenly let 
jose, Perhaps it was glad to meet us. Perhaps in the dark 
restaurant cellar it had hoped for this moment. Perhaps in its 
dreaws it had geen the girl and me, and had kissed our lips to 
fervour. ‘ Your hair is very long,’ said the girl. I smiled at the 
naire way in which she phrased the compliment. ‘Long hair,’ 
said I, ‘is the last fond gift the gods bestow upon the poet. It is 
his armour, his shield, and his sword. _A bank clerk may go 
through the world with a head like a billiard ball in need of a 
shave, but a poet may not. A bank clerk is only a bank clerk. 
A poet is a pine tree,a moonbeam, a falling star, an image, ¢ 
dew-drop, and a thousand other holy things.’ ” 
Mr. Turner is hardly so successful in parodying Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, but his burlesque sketches—notably the extravaganza 
entitled “The Magnanimity of the McRockett,” in which the 
appalling productiveness of the modern novelist is genially 
satirised, and the delightful “ Prophecy,” which may be com- 
mended to all editors and journalists inclined to take themselves 
too seriously—are marked not merely by an engaging audacity, 
but by a wholesome and good-humoured contempt for the 
ettravagances and absurdities perpeirated by literary beggars 
on horseback. Of the serious stories perhaps the best is the 
charming tale which tells how a young actress having success- 
fully outbid some ghoulish collectors for the love-letters of a 
dead poet, promptly burned her treasure before their eyes. 
Wetake leave of Mr. Turner, to whom we owe a couple of 
hours’ excellent entertainment, with his excellent definition of 
aparticular class of novels: “Insurrectionary novels of the 
second degree are those which admit that there are possi- 
bilities of good in men. Insurrectionary novels of the first 
degree are those which do not admit this. Few of these are 
published nowadays.” 

The interest attaching to Mr. Stracey Chambers’s khaki- 
bound volume, The Rhodesians, is entirely independent of its 
literary quality, which is practically nil. What lends these 
sketches of Rhodesian life their significance and value is their 
obviously first-hand familiarity with the scenes and social types 
depicted, and the ruthless candour—or is it ingenuousness ?— 
of the author. Mr. Stracey Chambers does not deny that 


bome to England on business, escorts his chum’s fiancée out 
to Australia and marvies her. Eventually they are reconciled 
after Somers, starting life afresh, has fought his way up again 
from the ranks of the workers. The development of the plot is 
unexpected without being convincing; we are ill prepared 
for Colyer’s treachery to and desertion of his partner; his 
rapid rise to political and financial eminence is sketched in a 
perfunctory manner; and the female characters, without 
exception, fail to excite interest. Far the most impressive 
portrait is that of the miserly old squatter, in whom avarice 
engenders homicidal mania. The murder of the banker's 
agent and its gruesome sequel is told with remarkable power, 
while the joys of suecessful toil and the penalties of overwork 
ou a lonely station are described with a fervour and intensity 
born, we have little doubt, of actual experience. In fine, Mr. 
MaclIlwaine is far more successful in dealing with man as a 
detached unit, or face to face with the forces of Nature, than 
in contact with his fellows. Excellent in description and 
episode, the book suffers from the weakness and lack of 






cohesion of its plot. 

After a brief excursion into the realm of normal fiction, Mr. 
Swift, presumably repenting of his concession to the pre- 
judices of the vulgar, has returned to the task of harassing 
and lacerating the feelings of the gentle reader. He must, 
however, be acquitted of all intent to secure a hearing under 
false pretences. The title, Nude Souls, points clearly in the 
direction of unvarnished truculence, and lest any lingering 
doubt should remain as to his aims and methods, Mr. Swift 
brushes it away by the chapter headings, of which we quote 
the first four :—‘ Warns the reader of the true nature of the 
book.” ‘ Again warns the reader to expect no romantic non- 
sense here, but a most tragic business.” ‘“ Hopes that all 
persons sniffing for what they call romance will by this time 
have laid the book down, at last convinced that there is abso- 
lutely none of the exquisite drivel here.” ‘ The everlasting 
brute.” It is the duty of the conscientious reviewer to per- 
severe, but we doubt if many readers will survive the first 
warning. 

Mr. Albert Lee makes Master Flamsteed, who sustains the 
title-réle of The Gentleman Pensioner, tell his story in his own 
person. Many and perilous are the escapes from death which 
Fairfax Flamsteed enjoys in his perilous mission as Queen’s 
messenger to his Royal mistress, Elizabeth. It is almost im- 
possible to avoid a certain amount of repetition in a book of 
this kind, as the adventures are all connected with the same 
episode, but Mr. Lee cleverly varies them as much as possible, 
and his story is something more than readable. West 





Rhodesia has its charms, but what he is chiefly concerned to 
bring home to his readers is not the magic of the starlit 
veldt, but the tawdry squalor of the Rhodesian town, with its 
stuffy corrugated-iron houses, its twin plagues of red dust 
and white ants, its bilking restaurant-keepers, Jew money- 
lenders, and bar-loafers,—a society honeycombed by debt, and 
greedy of gossip, where “ the imported spirit of Throgmorton 
Street and Clapham combined prevail and flourish,” where 
the drink-habit is the rule, and every one is more or less 
demoralised by the long-deferred hopes of what will happen 
“after the output.” Mr. Stracey Chambers’s sketches, which 
are not in the least inspired so far as we can see by any 
animosity, give a singularly depressing picture of the condition 
of Rhodesia before the war. The “boys” he portrays have few 
of the true qualities of the real frontiersman; their morals 
are lax and their thirst everlasting. Yet we believe that men 
of this class have fought most gallantly under Colonel Plumer 
and other commanders. 


It isa decided relief to turn from the loafing frontiersmen, 
the cosmopolitan demi-monde of Rhodesia as depicted by Mr. 
Chambers, to the robust and energetic back-blocksmen of 
Mr. Macllwaine’s Fute the Fiddler. 
Australian writers have succeeded in investing descriptions of 
ordinary life on a eattle-run with more vitality and interest 
than the author of Dinkinbar. His insight into the psycho- 
logy of isolation is quite remarkable, and he writes of animals 
with a personal sympathy rarely eucountered in a context 
Where they are usually viewed merely as so much meat or 
flee . The story is loosely knit and not particularly interest- 
ing. Two young Englishmen take up a eattle-run out West, 
goo start sever partnership owing to a 

Colyer, the Napoleonic nartner, goes 
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Few, if any, of the | 


Country men will be pleased with the .ocal colour, many of the 
scenes being laid in Somersetshire; but it may be questioned 
| whether the real Elizabeth would have shown her gratification 
at the prowess of so dashing a gallant as Flamsteed by 
uniting him with his sweetheart. To parade affection for 
some one else was not exactly the road to advancement at the 
Court of Elizabeth. 

Mr. Bloundelle-Burton gives a lurid description of divers 
| horrors which may happen on board ship in his new story. 
| The Seafarers. While the book is brightly and breezily 
| written, it may be urged that the reader has all the time too 
| firm a faith in the benevolence of the author to be deeply 
stirred by the very distressing adventures of the hero anid 
heroine. Nor is this faith shaken by the issue, for the hook 
| ends to the chime of wedding bells. 
| It is unfortunately “a plain woman's part” to be decidedly 
| prosy in Mr. Norley Chester's novel of that title. The motive 
| of the plot is the struggle in the heroine’s mind between a 
very strong female affection and an illicit love affair. The 
heroine, it should be explained, is not the “ plain woman,” 
who, indeed, constantly and with some naiveté lets it be seen 
(the book is an “I” story) that she is the providence or fairy 
godmother of all the characters. This is, to sum up, 2 clever 
' novel, without being quite clever enough. Such a plot would 


require a special genius for character-analysis to make it 
interesting. 

There are some very tedious stories told in the ship's 
smoking-room by the characters in To the Healing of the Sea. 
On the other hand, the section of the book which deals with 
the American Stock Exchange and the railway war is exciting 
ar that most readers will consider the sea- 


The hero, 


enough, but we fe 
horne part of the story somewhat uninteresting. 
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Carroll Livingston, repairs to a great ocean liner at the 
moment when ruin stares him in the face, by the advice of a 
wonderful friend who sees a plan of retrieving the ruin if the 
prospective defaulter is out of the way. The way in which 
Howard Blabon (the friend in question) accomplishes his feat 
makes good reading, though the present writer cannot pretend 
to say whether it would have been possible or no. 

Mr. Chambers tells in Outsiders of the struggles and priva- 
tions, the trials and temptations, of a young American, 
educated in France, who returns'to New York a friendless 
stranger to make a living by his pen. The picture which Mr. 
Chambers gives of the literary Alsatia of the New World is 
almost as depressing as that depicted by Mr. Gissing in his 
New Grub Street. The scene is laid throughout in what may 
be called the Latin Quarter of New York, and the hero’s 
recognition as a popular author fails to compensate him for 
the loss of the innocent victim of his indiscreet chivalry. The 
final catastrophe strikes us as just a little gratuitous, but in 
the main Mr. Chambers has treated a painful theme with 
sympathy and skill. 

Of Haromi we find it difficult to say more than that while it 
has merits as a picture of New Zealand, as a novel it is 
decidedly hard reading. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——————+_>——_——_ 
History of the People of the Netherlands. By Petrus Johannes 
Blok. Part II., “ From the Beginning of the Fifteenth Century 
to 1559.” (Putnam’s Sons, New York. 2dols. 50cents.)—Miss 
Ruth Putnam’s translation of Professor Blok’s monumental 
history of the Netherlands has now reached its second part, and 
brings us down to the period of the great Dukes of Burgundy. 
We see the gradual transference of Holland, Zealand, and 
Hainaut to the great Southern Power, the Burgundian attempts 
upon Guelders, Utrecht, and Friesland, and the efforts of John 
without Fear and his successors to erect Burgundy into a kingdom, 
till the end came with the death of Charles the Bold at Nancy, 
and Mary of Burgundy carried the realm to the house of 
Austria. Itis a history with a few great figures in it,—Charles 
himself, Louis XI., and the Emperor Charles V. overshadowing all 
their contemporaries. But so far as it was possible with what is 
mainly a chronicle of obscure wars, Professor Blok’s narrative 
is clear and interesting. He is at his best in his chapters on 
social life, art and letters, and the administration of justice, and 
he has done much to elucidate that difficult subject, early Nether- 
land commerce. 


Highland Dress, Arms, and Ornament. By Lord Archibald 
Campbell. (Constable and Co. 25s.)—Certain heroic, and still 
more, pathetic, incidents of the war in South Africa have directed 
attention once more to our Highland regiments. In that case 
such a book as this, which deals with the special characteristics 
of the class from which these regiments were originally drawn, 
will be certain to become popular. Lord Archibald Campbell, as 
it is hardly necessary to say at this time of day, is an enthusiast 
about everything relating to the Highlands, and, as a representa- 
tive of the most powerful of the clans, is entitled to speak with 
authority of and for them; and he has here compiled a volume on 
arms, dress, and ornaments which, enhanced as it is by the most 
admirable illustrations of the subject which have ever been 
given, is well worth reading. It can hardly be called a scientific 
treatise. It is not even compact, for Lord Archibald frequently 
allows his enthusiasms to run away with him into digressions, 
and he is far too prone to make lengthy quotations from other 
people, and especially from other authorities on his subject. In 
a sense, however, this fact renders the volume all the more 
readable,—at least, in the personal sense. At the very least, this 
is the book of the Highland sword; Rob Roy and his redoubtable 
weapons live again. But perhaps it is the Andrea Ferrara that 
receives the amplest justice; one of the digressions to which we 
have alluded, “The Story of an Andrea Ferrara,” lightens the 
volume marvellously. The discussions upon Celtic ornamenta. 
tion, if not absolutely convincing, are entertaining. Curious 
odds and ends in the way both of illustrations and of letter- 
press abound in these pages; among the former is a representa- 
tion of the cup in which MclIan of Glencoe is said to have 
pledged his murderous and treacherous visitors on the eve of the 
historical massacre. 


Recent Archzxoloay and the Bible. By the Rev. Thomas Nicol, 


D.D. (William Blackwood and Sons. 9s. net.)—In this volume, 
which in their original form constituted the Croall Lectures for 


1898, Dr. Nicol, who since their delivery has been 
an important theological professorship in the 
Aberdeen, has summed up in a systematic fashion and Wi 
almost perfect lucidity of style the results of recent, ae 
logical investigations of the sort that is specially identified ~ 
such names as those of Professors Ramsay and Flinders Ae 
so far as they bear upon the interpretation of the Bible, te 
lectures are eight in all, and deal with such subjects as recent di @ 
covery in Palestine, Egypt, and Babylonia, the Hebrew te 
in the light of Assyrian annals, and, finally, the times of Chri 
and His Apostles in the light of recent discovery, Dr, Nie 
who since his lectures were delivered has made a tour of “4 
Levant and visited the Egyptian National Museum at Ghia 
and the Imperial Ottoman Museum in Stamboul, shows great 
judgment in dealing with rival schools of archeology pe in 
striking a balance between different opinions. The Spirit of 
reverence for the Scriptures in which he writes may be gathered 
from the closing sentences of his penultimate lecture "It js 
the Word of God which has preserved to modern times the story 
of Babylonian rulers, Egyptian Pharaohs, and Assyrian Kings 
when their own records were swallowed up in the sands of the 
desert, or were buried deep in the marshes which had engulfed 
city and temple and palace. It is the Word of God which has 
furnished the surest clue to their recovery, as well ag supplied 
the impulse to explore and excavate in search of their remains 
for great as is the value of these relics for the reconstruction of 
the history of antiquity, their value for the elucidation anj 
confirmation of the Bible history is the greatest of all.” 


Appointed ty 
University af 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ben 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Burma. By Max and Bertha Ferrars. (Sampson Low, Mar 
ston,and Co. 30s. net.)—This is a remarkably interesting ani 
beautiful book. It is a picture, drawn from life, of Burmese 
manners and customs,—of the family, the school, the market, the 
temple. We will not quarrel with it because it has been painted 
in brighter colours than some observers would use. Burm 
undoubtedly shows the spirit of Buddhism at its best, for it js 
here more active than anywhere else. Our authors acknowledge 
that the relation of the sexes is not altogether such as might be 
desired, for a modified polygamy exists. Still, on the whole, it 
is evidently their conviction that the Burmese are about as well 
conducted and as happy as any part of mankind. The great 
attraction of the book is in the photographic illustrations, which 
are as good in quality as they are abundant in quantity. There 
are four hundred and fifty-five in all, and of these forty-five are 
full-page illustrations. We have never seen a book in which the 
camera was used to better advantage. 


The Church of Cyprus. By the Rev. H. T. F. Duckworth. 
(S.P.C.K. 1s.)—Mr. Duckworth’s little book (the reprint of a 
lecture delivered at Oxford and Cambridge) deais with an inter. 
esting subject. We do not remember the name of any great 
theologian that the Church of Cyprus has produced, but it claims 
an ancient independence, which is indeed beyond all question, a3 
well as the honour, of which it may he at least said that it is not 
impossible, of having been founded by St. Barnabas. In common 
with some other Christian communities, it has suffered more from 
the successors of St. Peter than from the successors of Mahomet. 
Our Richard I., having conquered the island, sold it to the 
Knights-Templars, who, after distinguishing their brief tenure 
by a frightful massacre, disposed of it again to the Counts of 
Lusignan. With this dynasty came in the Latin Church, which 
promptly established bishoprics of its own, finally disestablishing 
the Greeks, and compelling them to acknowledge the Roman 
Bishops as their superiors. When Venice succeeded to the Counts 
of Lusignan things became worse rather than better. The 
Turkish conquest brought relief. In fact the Latin element was 
ultimately expelled. The present régime has brought with it, of 
course, the Paz Britannica, and the Christians, having a fait 
field, show a progressiveness which will soon practically bring 
the whole island into their possession. Mr. Duckworth has made 
a good little book out of this subject. With his hopes for the 
future we wholly sympathise. He must remember, however, that 
he has no power to relax the Athanasian anathemas. To deny the 
Double Procession of the Holy Spirit is as fatal as to reject the 
whole Creed. 


The Narrative of General Venables. Edited by C. H. Firth, MA. 
(Longmans and Co. 10s.) — General Venables was sent by Cromwell 





in 1655 on an expedition to the West Indies. Hispaniola and 
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sca were his objective. The attack on the former failed ; the 

—- as conquered. There seems to have been much mis- 

 * ent. The stores sent out from home were bad, the 

eT ‘the Army was anything but admirable, the joint 

ries of the expedition did not act in harmony, and the 

oso command made various blunders. Mr. Firth has edited 

vfiewor the English Historical Society the narrative which 

Pt ral Venables wrote in his own defence, and various other 

sc ll It is especially interesting to trace resemblances 

pe this story and recent affairs. Venables tells us of an officer 

whom he had to cashier because, as he says, *‘ contrary to orders 

and my daily practice, he marched without any attempt to prevent 

‘ gmbuches.” He complains also of the short supply of ammuni- 
tion. Each soldier had but fifteen charges, not mors than enough 
for“hunting Tories in Ireland.” Perhaps the most interesting 
of the other documents is the narrative of a certain Harry 
Whistler, who accompanied the expedition from England, in 
some capacity, we gather, under Admiral Penn. Never was 
there a more extraordinary speller. “ West Inga,” “ Voaidg,” 
“nulie” (newly), ‘‘Shuger and Cottaine,” are specimens. But 
he was a shrewd and humorous observer. He is, in particular, 
very scornful of the soldiers, being himself “a Navy man”; 
laughing at them, for instance, for being frightened by the land- 
crabs and the fireflies. They “ did heare a nois like the rattling 
of Bandaleares; some of them did lep into the sea. ..... and 
this wose nothing but the crabes, which were loucing [looking] 
for thayer meat when our armie did not dare but did lie and 
starve.” Altogether, we get a very vivid presentment of a little- 


known episode in our history. 


Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edidit Johannes Percival Post. 
gate. Fasciculus III. (G. Bell et F. 9s. net.)—This third 
volume contains six poets and the Atna Incerti Auctoris. Com. 
paring its contents with the corresponding portion of Walker’s 
“Corpus,” we find that Phedrus, Persius, Lucan, and Valerius 
Flaccus are common to both vclumes, and that Dr. Postgate has 
added Grattius, Manilius, and the A‘tna. The first of these is a 
fragment about hunting. It has been translated into English, 
but the text is not easily to be found, The “ Astronomica” of 
Manilius is a more considerable work, consisting of more than four 
thousand verses, divided into five books, and complete. 
Manilius was rendered into English verse by Creech, the 
translator of Lucretius, and was edited by Bentley. The “tna,” 
an evident imitation of Virgil, has been variously attributed. 
Perhaps the most likely author is Cornelius Severus, of whom 
Seneca speaks in a letter to Lucilius. He urges his friend 
Lucilius to make an ascent of the mountain, and goes on to 
suggest a poem, “ Nec pudor obstet [these words are supplied by 
Hause in the Teubner edition] ne Atnam describas in tuo 
carmine.” Ovid, he goes on to say, had not avoided the subject, 
though Virgil had treated it, and adds, “ne Severum quidem 
Cornelium uterque deterruit.”? Professor Robinson Ellis, how- 
ever, who has edited the poem for the Corpus, thinks that 
Lucilius took Seneca’s advice, and wrote the poem. Claudian 
bas also been mentioned. The editing of Grattius has been done 
by Dr. Postgate; Manilius has been assigned to Professor 
Beckert, Phedrus to Dr. J. Gow, Persius to Mr. W. G. Summers, 
Lucan to Mr. W. E. Heitland, and Valerius Flaccus to Professor 
J.B. Bury. It is quite impossible to make any adequate recog- 
nition of the pains which these gentlemen have spent upon their 
work. A correct text makes little show, but it is the beginning 
of everything. 


War-Boors.—The weekly supply of books about the war 
continues in spite of the paragraphs—whether well or ill in- 
formed we know not—which declare that the public of readers is 
indifferent. ‘Possibly all the available money is being used up in 
the purchase of flags. This week we have to notice The Siege of 
Ladysmith, by R. J. McHugh (Chapman and Hall, 3s. 6d.) Mr. 
McHugh acted as correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. Mis 
story begins on November 4th, when prospects were gloomy, our 
forces having met with a serious reverse five days before. It 


a special value. These materials have been supplemented out of 
the letters of professional correspondents and official despatches. 
This is the plan of the book as given in the introduction. We 
will only say that it must be read with very great caution. 
Obviously it would be easy to make up a very garbled account in 
this way. We do not say that Mr. Wood garbles, but it would 
seem as if Mr. Wood had strong pro-Boer sympathies. The Key 
to South Africa: Delagoa Bay. By Montague George Jessett. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 1s.)—Mr. Jessett has much that is 
interesting to tell us, He has a mean opinion of the Portuguese, 
and, though for different reasons, one not more favourable of the 
Swiss arbitrators in the railway business. He says, broadly, that 
it is “impossible to believe that impartiality has governed their 
conclusions.” A Little History of South Africa, by G. McCall 
Theal, D.Lit. (same publisher, 1s. 6d.), is a new edition, brought 
up to date by corrected statistics and a brief chapter on the 
origin of the present war, of aclass-book published some years 
ago.—-A War Map of the Orange Free State (W. and A. K. 
Johnston, 6d. unmounted) is as serviceable a publication of its 
kind as we have seen. Limited,as it is, to the Orange Free State, 
the chief scene of recent operations, it is on a comparatively large 
scale, and gives the country in much detail, the encounters being 
specially marked. 








THEeoLoay.—The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. Edited from 
the Syriac by J. Rendel Harris, B.D. (Cambridge University 
Press, 5s.)—The editor provisionally pronounces this to be “an 
Edessan document of the middle of the eighth century.” The 
title is that of an apocryphal Gospel of the second century, of 
which only a few fragments survive, and these not certain. The 
question, of course, arises: Is this Syriac “ Gospel” a version of 
this lost original? Mr. Rendel Harris thinks not. Other ques- 
tions arise connected with the apocalyptic portion of the MS. 
The editor gives a translation as well asthe Syriac text.—— With 
this we may mention Palestinian Syriac Texts, edited by Agnes 
Smith Lewis and Margaret Dunlop Gibson (C. J. Clay and Sons, 
10s. 6d. net). In this volume we have fragments of the early 
Syriac version of the Old and New Testaments recovered from 
documents found in the Synagogue of Cairo. They were palimp- 
sests, Hebrew having been written over the original Syriac. The 
editors think that no earlier specimen of the Syriac language 
exists. The Crown of Christ,.by R. E. Hutton (Rivingtons, 6s.), 
is the second volume of a series of “Spiritual Readings for the 
Liturgical Year,” covering the period from Easter to Advent. 
There are liturgical notes, a meditation, a selection of appropriate 
passages from Scripture, &¢«. ——Fifty-two Addresses to Young Folk, 
by the Rev. James Learmount (H.R. Allenson, 3s. 6d.), contains 
brief discourses—they vary in length from four to six pages—in 
which topics of the day are utilised for purposes of spiritual in- 
struction and exhortation.——The Joy in Harvest (Skeflington 
and Son, 2s.) contains “eight plain sermons for Harvest Thanks- 
giving and a Sermon for a Flower Service.” The first is con- 
tributed by Dean Hole; among the other names we notice John 
Huntley Skrine and the Rev. C. J. Ridgeway. The “Flower 
Sermon” is by the Rev. 8. E. Cottam. 





Scuoot-Booxs.—In the series of “ Blackwood’s Classical 
Texts” (W. Blackwood and Sons) we have Cicero in Catilinam, 
I.-IV., by H. W. Auden, M.A. (1s. 6d.) Mr. Auden seems to us to 
take sound views of Roman politics. He is not infected with 
Mommsen’s Cesarism. “ Able and deliberate aspirant for power 
at all costs” is his brief summary of the great Dictator’s 
character. But he might have found something better for 
Cicero than the somewhat farcical description which he quotes 
from a certain versatile writer. On the whole, the prolegomena 
are of aserviceable kind. There is a useful “journal” of the 
Catilinarian crises from November lst to January 5th (63-62 
B.C.) The notes are probably sufficient for their purpose. A 
good feature of the hook is to be found in the illustra- 
| tions, which will help a young reader to realise, Persuade a 
boy that Cicero and company were actual men, and he is on 





was written from day to day, and, as we are expressly told ina 
prefatory note, has not been revised by the author. Following 
our usual rule, we will say no more about it than that itis a 
picturesque and effective narrative, and that it increases our 
admiration of the courage and tenacity of the garrison and the 
Ladysmith people “generally. Pen Pictures of the War. By 
Men at the Front. Vol. I. (Horace Marshall and Sons. 6s.)— 
This volume gives an account of the operations of the war up 
to the battle of Colenso, and is to be followed by another or 
more. Mainly, it is pieced together out of letters written by 
combatants, for whose narratives Mr. Stanley Wood, who may be 
described as the editor, claims, what all will be ready to concede, 








the way to getting interested. Topics on Greek and 
| Roman History. By Arthur L. Goodrich. (Macmillan and 
i Co. 38s. 6d.)—This is a bibliography for the educational 
subject named in the title. A list of eras, historical events, 
| national characteristics, political details, including law, finance, 
| &c., statesmen, soldiers, writers, is given, and with each one given 
references to the authors who should be consulted or studied on 
| the subject. As far as we can judge, the author has carried out 
his plan carefully and well. A First Manual of Composition, 
by Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D. (same publishers, 3s. 6d.), is 
“designed for use in the Highest Grammar Grade and Lower 
High School Grades”; and First Book of Home Geography (same 
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l 
publishers, 8s. 6d.) Both these are of American origin, and | 


primarily intended for use in American schools. 





MIScELLANEOUS.—Shakespeare’s Hamlet: a New Theory. By 
Harold Ford. (Elliot Stock. 2s. Gd.)—We do not know whether 
this can be rightly called a “new” theory. Some of the con- 
siderations which have been put forward in reference to Hamlet’s 
character are urged with fresh force. Perhaps the “newest” 
part of the whole is the exaltation of Hamlet at the expense of 
Ophelia, Considered generally, this is an apologia, conceived 
with some power, of the “ Royal Dane.” Tie Story of Eros and 
Psyche. By Edward Carpenter. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—Mr. Carpenter has translated the tale of Eros and 
Psyche from Apuleius, and the first book of the Iliad. The first 
is in prose, the second in verse, or what we are asked to regard 
as verse. Mr. Carpenter’s prose is sufficiently good; but for 
his verse, which professes to be hexameter, we can say nothing. 
Here are the first four lines :— 

33 Sing, O Goddess, the wrath of Achilles, the offspring of Peleus, 

Fatal as ’twas, and to Greeks the cause of infinite sorrows. 
Downwards to Hades many a dauntless soul of the heroes 

It hurried, the while their bodies were left a prey to jackals 

And the birds of the air.” 
We can see here neither rhythm nor prosody: airo’s ought not 
to be translated “their bodies.” To Homer the airés was the 
man himself; his ghost was only an ef§wdov of him.—— 
The Witchery of Books, by John F. Crump (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., 3s. 6d. net.), is a collection of essays on the 
pleasure of reading. The writer is manifestly full of 
enthusiasm; may he be able to communicate it to others! 
Practical Agitation. By John Jay Chapman. (David Nutt. 
8s. 6d )—The idea of the book, says the author, is “ that we can 
always do more for mankind by following the good in a 
straight line than we can by making concessions to evil.” It 
applies, in the first place, to American politics, but the morals 
which it seeks to enforce are of wider application——In 
the series of “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. 
net. per vol.) we have Silex Scintillans ; or, Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations, by Henry Vaughan, and Poems: Narrative, Elegiac, 
and Lyric, by Matthew Arnold. To the latter is pretixed the 








preface of 1854, Mr. H. Buxton Forman adds a“ Bibliographical | 


Epilogue,” which will be found of considerable interest. The 
writer of this notice well remembers the review in the Times of 
“ Poems by ‘A,’” “the distinguished recognition ” of which Mr. 
Forman speaks, in 1849. 
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RUD sain gb kins 095550 on's-4:5 60d 9b b4% 9005 Heese caguaewhencsGA (Longmans) 6/0 
Hall (Newman), Cameos of Christ, Cr 8V0 .....ccccccesscscccccccces (Nisbet) 2/6 
Howard (E.), Studies of Non-Christian Religions, er 8vu ... .(S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Hudson (W. H.), Nature in Downland, 8vo ................000. ( Ls ongmans) 10'6 
Hutton (RK. E.), The Crown of Christ, Vol. £1., Master to Advent (Rivingtons) 6/0 
Jones (J.), The Sack of London by the Highiand Host, er $vyo ....(Simpkin) 6/0 
Kellett Ck. E.), A Corner in Sleep, and other ee sibilities, cr 8Syo (Jarrold) 3/6 | 
Ring GoD. ), Srewie, CF SV oscdccsccscccecencs sonyGiucepenrse J. Lane) 6/0 
Meynell (Mrs.), John Rus oy CU BVO cescscascscscececssons (W. Blackwood) 2/6 
Moody CW, R.), The Life of » Moody, At: o.0.0% 60s. (Morgan & Seott) 10/6 | 
Newmareh (Kosa), Tehaikoy ; Lite and Werks, er 8Svo...... (Richards) 6/0 | 
Paul (Sir J. B.), Heraldry in Relation to Scottish History and Art (Dougias) 10/6 


Bo J.), In Bird-Land with Field-Glass and Camera, er §yo -.+(Unwin) 6/0 
Richards (Laura E.), ¢ aptain January, cr vo. (Bowden) 2/6 
Richardson (R.), Couttsand Co., Bankers, Edinbt wondon : Memorials, | 





















NID. ce Oren g 9% wissen Wie 0% 6:0 :9:04 wininn, 40:05 0'e ais Pace aecn tele hE (EZ. Stock) 7/6 
Robertson (J. M.), An Introduction to i 1) Politics SV0 ...sa0 (Richards) 10/6 
Rutherford (W. G.), St. Paul’s Ep Romans, 8$vo ., .(Maemillan) 3/6 





Scott (Clement), Some Notable Hamletsof the Present Time, er r Svo (Greening) 2/6 
side Lights on the Reign of Yerror, translated trom the French by M. 
Pe SSCA sina 64 09e bese sea buen weNe paren ceduanedeaceeenend (i. “yeti 12/6 
Smeaton (O.), Thomas Guthrie ( Famous Scots), er ; ..(Oliphant) 2/6 
perry (L. B.), Contidential Talks with Husband an + Wite e, er 8¥0 (Oliphant) 3/6 
steel UF. A.), Voices in the Nig ht, er Sv (Heinemann) 6/0 | 











Trench (M.), The Passion PI: ay at Oberammergn BD cs seniewemiene (ik. Paul) 2/6 | 
Walpole (G. i. 53 Handbe cto Jo shua ( with slig ht omissions) (Rivingtons) 2/6 | 
Welman (S.), The Pp arish an nd ( hurch of Godalming, inp. 8vo...... (E. Stock) 10/6 | 
White (Mrs. C. A.), Sweet Hampstead and its Associations 3, Toy Svo (E. Stock) 15/0 


Ji ames Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.MLG, OB 
tichard Hoare, "Esq. a 





AUDITORS. 
Tohn Cator, Esq. | lan Murray Heat seat Anns, Ex. 
Victor ©. W. Cav endish, Esq., MP. =| ~—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium. and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brok2rs for the introduction ot 
business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli: 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 





Received from Policy-Holders ............+++ manson £142,000,000. 
Paid to Policy-Holders...............6+ Sauna’ over £100,000,000. 
Paid to Living Policy-Holders ........... eae £58, 188,282, 
POCUMUIBTOR RUNG 5 occ ccccccctcocsasesse se nearly = 7000; 000. 
Surplus over Liabilities. bialseieee plaaiain havsialee spose taecer 129,000, 


Every Policy contains specitie Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form of 
= up insurance, Extended Insur. ance, Loans, or Cash, at the optiou of the 
> 

olicy-Holder, 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 








For further particulars apply to the 
Head Otlice:-16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
“THE QUEEN »}asa cup of Schweitzer's Cocoatina brought (0 


her at 7.50 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakla: 
table." —Suciety. 

‘*MORNING AT THE PALACE,—It is pleasing to be able to record tha! 
thanks to a good night's rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill ede 
from Thursday’s exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 
morning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
“Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.”—COURT CIRCULAR. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. 


4 R t Ss inf Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 


Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per dozen. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 


a DAMASK 24 yds. by 3 yas, 6/6. Kitchea 


post-free. Table Cloths, -/114 each. 


TABLE and House LINEN. 
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Now ready, 


post-free. 





AMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 


furniture, 
EO 
carpets, 
—~ 
Kabrics, 
— 
Fine Arts. 
es 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


iid. 


| The object of these Catalogues ts to enable 
intending r purchasers to see that although 
ts é guality, the artistic merit, and the 


pisses LANE INSTITUTION, 


REFUGES, RAGGED AND {D INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, &c. 
The 55TH ANNUAL MEETING AND CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL 
will (D.V.) be HELD on MAY 29TH 
at ST, MARTIN’S TOWN HALL. 


Chair to be taken at 6 o'clock by the EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


Supported by the Venerable Archdeacon SINCLAIR, D.D., the Rev. W. PIERCE, 


the Rey. ERNEST N. SHARPER, M.A., and other friends. 
The Children will form a Choir and Sing a Selection of Pieces, and wil! also give 


) Ltam bton and Sons productions | % Display of Physteal Exercises. ‘ Lee 
Ie ae ish of - : i : There will be an Exhibition of Work which will be Sold for the Benefit of the 


ave exceplional, their prices are lower \1 


tian those at which goods of eguivalent well Roa 


A) 


nstitutlon. 
Admission by ticket only, to be obtained at the Institution, Vine Street, Clerken- 
vd, of _ PEREGRINE PLATT, § ATT, Se ecretary. 





LONDON, N.W. 


calile ar Re ‘whe else Drocuré ble, 
Ne 0 GERMS ENE EO ae “HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 


Ld. 


Built for a School. 








Pall Mall East, Trafalgar >» Square, London, S. WwW. = 
eT i Sei Cas ee = Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 
CoS es D FU ND a3 Nearly ae 1,000, 090 Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success !n 
IONAL Att oP are Di Nel nest ry A : languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
NA he Protiis ate Divided solely auonst the Assure the daughters of naval and military officers. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
at minimum cost, with provision for 


life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 


References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Ilustrated 








FOR GIRLS, LIMITE 


Lite Assurance 
PROVIDENT oliage. ‘The practical effect or these policies in the prospectus on application. 
National Provident Institution is that the Member's HyPGBASTON CHU RCH OF E NGLAND COLLEGE 


INSTITUTION si ox 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ROWLAN D'S ODONTO 


iz the Bes 
and Arrest 


Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight- 


tul Fragrance to the Breath. 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London, 


ROWLAN 


eaching that age the whole of the pre- 
miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
sum In addition, representing a by nu means insignin- 
ennt rate of interest on his payment 

No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET 











Loxpor, E.c. 








31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDG BASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—S'l’. ALB AN’ 5, AMPTON ROAD. 





THE LORD Bis HOP OL * WORCE: TER. 
Head Mistres 
Miss L. LANDON THOMA : 
For Pro &e a er Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, i. 


t and Purest Dentlfrice. It Whiteus the Teeth, Prevents 4W aterloo ‘Stveet, Birwingar n 


3 Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 


23.9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 





TNIVERS1 ITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY HAL FOR RESIDENCE OF WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Residence Fees, £30 to £50 for Winter Sesston, October to March: halt tees for 


Summer Session, April to June, ‘The Classes and Degrees of the University are 


D’S ODONTO ; 
DENTS WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica 


DENT tion to 


pen to Women.—for information, apply to the SECRETARY of the University. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE thelr 





EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. I rench, German italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c, ; Fees, £S8uperann.: ‘Termcommences withentranceof Pupll; 
P eso nz al Re fe rene es, P rospectus on ap plic ation, 66 Rue L auters, Avenue | Louise. 


GE: AFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTH AM, 


LANCS (facing the sea).-—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 


RADE: ae. : > ee th ane cO., _Ltd., Wales: appliance. ‘Individual sttenti “yy The thoreugh grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
Alaker bss : ' is known at all the Jarge Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


Gi Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


AERTEX 
AERTEX 
AERTEX 
AERTEX 


SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


istered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX In the 


> the Regi 







with names O) 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


ched to e 


List of full range of C 





ONLY ADDRES 


Hundre 13 3 











f references. Principal, 





.S. SLATER, M. A., LL.D., P.R.A.S. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 
Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation fur the Public Schools: Transition and 


CELLU LAR Kindergarten “for Girls and Boys under 8. Cricket and Drilling. SUMMEk 


THE CELLULAR © ELLULAR 
CLOTHING CO’S 6ELLULAR 


ORIGINAL = CELLULAR |? 


ach garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 





i Wularg sods for men, women, and children, 
f 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


9 








AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL ror GIRLS, ST. 


t 
New School of mod 
grounds and playing 








GIRLS,—Large 










nson, Lady E 


foods, Miss My ary 4 "A. Woous, Miss Wordsworth, and o the a 


A RCuDI HDEACON WILS« 





t BOARDING 
peste arg @ grounds tu 
tresses ; large visiting 





sormenty Assistanit-M 


tlc ars on applics ation to the HEAD- MISTRESS. esis: 
ORRAN, WATFORD, HER TS. —SCHOOL FOR 


Mistress, Miss F. JOUR DAIN, Lady 
. Miss L. Ey PTL LIPS 


w staff.-—-Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 


MARGARET’S, MIDDLESEX. 
Tead - Mistress — Miss LYSTER, M.A. 
ern type for Girls near London. Large house; extensive 

flelds. Preparation for entrance to University. Full 


oe of Reside nt Mistresses. Gyronasium, Playing-flelds. 
rret Hall Oxi wd; House- 
ewnham College. Cambridge. References ; 
an, the Archdeacon ot Mi iuchester, Miss Alice 







Vans, the Ve 


WISHES to. rR ECOMMEND 
SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLEIELD, RIPON. Country 
r cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident n 





istresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 





EPTON SC 


IVE, varying in yalue froin £80 to £20, wi 
-Particulars from HEAD-MASTER., 






HOOL,—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 


NW be COMPETED FOR oa 








HERE SHALL WE FIND the most true, reasonable, 


and consolin 
Sec cretary of the Post 


London, where SERVICES are held every Sunday at 11 und 7. Literature seni 


gratis and post-free, 


g of Religious Beliefs’ Apply for Theistic Literature to the 
al Mission, The Th e Church, Swatlow Street, Pi 











M“ ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 


English and 


‘ upanions, Li: idy Housekeepers, Secretaries 


AFRIC A, AMERICA, 
HOMES 3 recommende 


RE JSIDENCE 


age of 17, wh 


aan, object. Large airy house near Hyde 
OODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


SSSES, Lady Protessors, Chaperons, 
. for P RITISH ISLES, CONTINENY, 
ASTA, AUSTRAL ASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
‘d.—141 tegent Street, W. 


in TOWN for GIR LS of pos sition, from the 
n for some tudy, o1 


ark.— Miss *PRIC E und “it $3 


Foreign GOVERNI 














oreguire to t in Lo oO 








TERM BEGAN MAY 3rd. 








\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA 
al TION JULY 17th, 18th, 19th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), One 
50, Fight of £30 perannum. COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £12 
“awarded Pa Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships, 
artic ulars, ap ply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
D. EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM— 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS varying from £5v to £10 in value, 
will ne See ERED for COMPETITION on JULY 11th. One Scholarship covering 
st of education for candidates between 15-16 will be offered in the first 
boy goiug to Woolwich or Sandhurst. 


, Five of 
mum may 


of £56. 
























tar 
K ING us SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. jienlk . First: 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
onal Examinations. luable scholarships and leavin 
sses in Ariny and Navy Entrance Examinations. [evs 
. NORTON, M.A., Head- Mz 













Army, Navy, and Profes 
exhibitions. Recent suc 
mi) and 155 guineas.—D. 


ny ASTBOURNE C OL LEGE. —Preside ont, His Grace the 

DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.C.; Head-Master, the Rev. M.A. BAYFIE!. i). 

M. ry SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION (Classics, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Army € ass) will be HE LDon. JULY Srd and 4th. 


ry ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, His Grace the 

yf DEVONSHIRE, K.G. HEAD-MASTER, who mus nein! 

of England and a Graduate of Oxford or Cambr 

after JULY NEXT in consequence of the retirement of the Rev 

7. 7, through ill-health.-Applications, with testimonials, must 
2 15th to the SECR pTAR Y, Clar 2m0n t Ch ambers, 



















Provision. AL COUNC Il, FOR THE SXTE a} NSION 
OF HIGHER EDUCA ‘ION IN IRTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 
WANTED, a UNIVERSITY EXTENSIC N LECTURER to perf rm the dutie 
of SECRETARY to the COUNC LL, to reside and Le i trict 

assist in organising Highe 


&e., apply to D. MAC naa PUWoe 
Applic ations, with testimonia als, to be sent in n ot later than J 


cer NTRY HOUSE ‘TO BE LET on LEASE 








for smail family of gentiefolk, or holiday house for p 
Seven bed anid three sitting rooms ; good offices ; bath, h. 
lawn and kitchen garden and 4 mile of shady walks ; | 
cottage in park ; land about 50 acres in beantif y 
water and drainage; about 1) Ay from LL pene 
house is added to. Premium £500 required. “Write. 
162 Piccadilly, W. 
HE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY HEREB 
GIVE NOTICE that they will OPEN a LONDON AGENCY on MONDAY 

NEXT, Mav 28th. at WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, EC. 

Mr. W. M. ACWORTH has been appointed Agent, and Mr. LE. W. CHEESVAN, 














Secretary. 








NOTICE—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, From January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in Janmary and July. Cloth Cases fur the Halt- 

ijPOaT ly Volumes ma y bev Ltained ¢/ wha ny Bookseller or Newsagent, 


ur from the Office, at 1s. Gd, each 
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| | linha dais OF EDINBURGH. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rey. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER- 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged for, if 
desired. References to’Sir William Muir, K.C.S.L., Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 


VICTORIA_UNIVERSITY. 
"2 COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, HALL 
ot RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS. 





Terms £35 to £55 a year. 


Apply to the WARDEN, University Hall, 163 Edge Lane, Liverpool. 
OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


nl al «| 4 
ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th. Ten Head-Master’s nominations, value £10 
per annum, are also offered ior admission in September.—For particulars and con- 
ditions, apply, the Rev. THE HEAD-MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


Tapp - 
ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
ulso be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGUIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
clas:.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CELVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application. —WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


Sr: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Lsq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, ¢c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13). Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


(\WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL PROPOSE to APPOINT a LECTURER in HEBREW, and also 
a LECTURER in ARABIC, who will enter on their duties on September 29th 
next.— Applications should be sent in not later than June lst to the Registrar, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

. S. CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


Oo LL E @ &E. 
Scholarships (Classical and Modern) open to boys under 16 and over 14 
from £15 to £55 per annum. 
EXAMINATIONS TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26th and 27th. 
For particulars apply the BURSAR, Bath College. 


YT PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


The HEAD-MASTER of this School, having signified his intention of resigning 
his appointment at the end of the present term, the GOVERNORS will be glad to 
RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the OF FICE.—Particulars may be obtained from 


the Clerk to the Governing Body, 
T. B. WHYTEHEAD, Minster Gates, York. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
be HELD on JULY 3rd, 4th, and 5th to fill up not less than FOUR 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, SIX NON-RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
and ONE EXHIBITION. For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


LUNDELLS SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


“TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on THURSDAY, 
June lith, and the two following days.—Full particulars may be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


igen SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
gvuud Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


Heretord, 


URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE 

or MORE KING@’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four years) 

LBeGuINs on JUNE 5th in Durham and London.—Apply for further information 
to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 


’ ‘ vr "8 
‘HERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, EIGHT or more, ranging from £60 to £21, will be COMPETED 
FUR in JUNE by Boys under 15 on JUNE 24th.—Further particulars from the 
HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—The EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 to £40) will TAKE PLACE 

JULY 10th and 11th in Weymouth and in London. The distinctions gained by 

this School in recent years include some 30 Scholarships, 3 Fellowships, numerous 
University Prizes, high places at Woolwich, Sandhurst, and for Naval Cadetships, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. _ 


‘ITY OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 
on the security of the General District Rate. 

For particulars, apply to the CILY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter’s Church Side, 
Nottingham. 







































































SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingnam, April 25th, 19v0, 


a, 
E COLONI 
T - HOLLESLEY Fe ee, LLE GE, 


SEASIDE, SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES, 
PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE LN THE COLONIES oR ELSEWHERE 


full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or f 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. Tom Mr GODFRey 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 1718, 
OODARD SCHOOLS FOR 


= 
(Chureh of England Public Boarding Schools GI R L §, 
GovERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DEveTo. 
LADY WARDEN :— DENSTONE, 
Miss F. L, LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
Oxford University Diploma in Teach 
Founded to give thorough education = moderate cost to daughters ot py 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for. special professions whe dea 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds P Stous When degra, 
(1) S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice 
Terms, £40 a year. J 
(2)S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss G: 
Terms, £23 a vear. j amlen, 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Migs 
) Terms, £35 a year. 8 Welchman, 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne's, Abbots Bromley 


Rugeley, Staffs. 
ARWICK SCHOO, 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country ; 
near Warwick. 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from g 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 8rd and 4th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS an, 

) EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED ig 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhili. 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Clas. 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. ‘ 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS—Applicatios 
tor special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates tor the 
Navy. 7 


NV ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the Hixh 
ae School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED tie 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim ist) 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Ingpectioy, 




















HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXA\. 

INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE Sth, 6th and 7) 
—TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £ 
annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, le 
for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships continal » 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations, Chief Subjects: Classics ani 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, th 
College, Cheltenham. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited for sons of 
paar abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
ead-Master. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Exce:dent new buildings cost £2000 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healts 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon, 


T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
hk (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely bealtiy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Hdueation 0 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Ageo! 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance at 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal_Nary. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-feld, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G@. K. OLIVIER, MA, The 


Tower House, Dorking. 

| agro ye SCHOOL ror GIRLS. — SI. 
KATHARINES SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—This School wa 

opened in 1894 in connection with and under the same Council as St. Leonards 

School. Girls are received from the age of 7. Special arrangements can be made 

for the Entire Charge of Girls from India and the Colonies.—Prospectus an¢ full 

particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, sometime House - Masi, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 




































- A] 
ry ccter LODGE, near SANDGATE, KENT- 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL of about 30 BOYS, situated in the country 
three miles west of Folkestone. Near the sea. Head-Master, Mr. H. STRAHA\. 
M.A., late Scholar of Winchester College, and of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Mlles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors: University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds 








HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, peat 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for M 
sketching, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment. 








service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
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<< 
gE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of Pre- 
(Managed ad. Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
ceptors, Private Schools’ Association), 


S HERS to Heads of Schools and to Parents on moderate 
yTRODUCES TEAC aor ang eee et ae 
ualified Teachers, English and foreign, Graduates, Traine 
Open 0 Peeing Teachers of Music. Art, and other Special Subjects. 


Teachers, and - Teache the Registe 
Tea 2 r only competent Teachers on ister. 
Care is taken to enter Only Com} Registrar, Miss AGNES G. COOPER. 


ga aaa ee 
SVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
SA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
LOUIS. VERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—CENTRAL 
rn Forel (TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
REGIS 
OC WANTED in SEPTEMBER as ASSISTANT- 
S "MISTRESS in a PUBLIC SCHOOL for GIRLS. Advanced Mathe- 
eh), Micnce, Salary, £100; non-resident. — Miss LOUISA BROUGH, 
mis ResisthY for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


‘cdbatin tate SETA 
‘YSTITUTE FOR THE CURE OF IMPEDIMENTS 
“N SPEECH, THE POPLARS, 20 GOLDINGTON ROAD, BEDFORD. 

¥ al Mr. E. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured stammerer, and author of an 
peel system. Boys and adults received. Each pupil receives individual 

entl 4 

EE : SS eee 

;DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

tes) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

wh i of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
in pag mene tat Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 

1] BEEVOR, MA.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


























x) INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
ats RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
Ma Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
i, § Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘lriform, London.” 
Telephone No, 1864(Gerrard). aa el op ck 
————Now READY, THIRD EDITION, Illustrated, 5s. 
HYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE. For 
P Speakers and Singers. By GORDON HOLMES, M.D. “Ina truly scientific 
iri * Atheneum. “I am quite in accord with these observations.”—Sir M. 
te NIE, &e-—-BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Illustrated, 1s. 6d. THE HYGIENE 
OF THE THROAT AND EAR. A Popular Guide.—J. and A, CHURCHILL, 7 Great 


Marlborough Street, W. 


 ascigas LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 





Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vie-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. og TB ga aoe ison seme 
—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. g ‘ 
See —Rig F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,0C0 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscrip ion, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Hal’ -past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 
1888, 2 Vols, royal 8Vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

i ¢. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 








MILLAIS’S 


“BREATH FROM THE VELDT.’ 
New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Illustra- 


tions. 
“Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
{deas about the English.”"—Daily News. 
1 vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 














OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. “ Bells and Pome- 
granates,” 1841 ; Jackson’s “Old Paris,” 1878; Jorrock’s “ Jaunts,” 1843 ; 
“Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moore’s * Alps in 1864” ; Cook’s “ Foxhunting,” 1826; 
George Meredith’s Poems, 1851 ; “ New Arabian Nights” (2 vols.), 1882; “ Hawbuck 
range,” 1847; “ Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; “Scenes Clerical Life” 
(2 vols), 1858; Serope “Salmon Fishing,” 1843; 2,000 other books wanted ; list 
post-free—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


| cies ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 

















FOUNDED 1848. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


CROMWELL AND THE RULE OF 
THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES H. FIRTH. 


“ Heroes of the Nations” Series. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN 


Or, The Testimony of Evolution and Psychology 
to the Fatherhood of God. 
By THOMSON J. HUDSON, LL.D., 
Author of “ Psychic Phenomena,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOKS. 


An Exegetical Series, Edited by ORELLO CONE, D.D. Demy S8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. each. 


1. THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 
Together with a Chapter on Text Criticism of the New Testament. 
By GEORGE LOVELL CARY, L.H.D., 
President of the Meadville Theological School. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 


2. THE EPISTLES OF 
PAUL THE APOSTLE 


To the Corinthians, Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans, 
and Philippians. 
By JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Comprising the Technique of Articulation, Phrasing, Emphasis ; the Cure of Vocal 
Defects; the Eiements of Gesture; a Complete Guide in Public Reading, 
Extemporaneous Speaking, Debate and Parliamentary Law ; together with 
many Exercises, Forms, and Practice Selections. 

By GUY CARLETON LEE, 
Professor of Oratory in Johns Hopkins Universitr, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. 


New Announcement List now ready. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND; and NEW YORK. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LOTUS OR LAUREL? 


By HELEN WALLACE (Gordon Roy). 
“The story is excellently told, and is an artistic piece of literary workmanship.” 
—Scotsman. 
“A clever title and a clever book, that runs clear of convéntional ruts.” 
—Freeman’s Journal. 
“This novel shows power, inventiveness, and the art of expression....The con- 
ception of the story is strong aud original.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. 


By C. T. PODMORE. 
“It is a remarkably clever piece of writing.” —Athengum, 


A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. 


By NORLEY CHESTER. 
“The story is told in admirable spirit. The scenes, especially those in Spain, 
where many of the leading incidents occur, are depicted by a true and powerful 


pen.”—Scotsman. 
“The story is very brightly and prettily told. The characters of the frienjs are 


finely contrasted.”—Freeman’s Journal. 








Just ready.—The Ninth English Edition, completing 37,000 copies, of 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cuotmonpzity, 


Author of “Diana Tempest,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, és. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 198 pp., bound in kharki cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STORMING OF DARGAI 
And other Poems. 
By ALEXANDER CLUNY MACPHERSON, 
Author of “Good Ship Matthew,” “ Hail Clan Chattan,” &c. 


J. BAKER and SON, Clifton, and 25 Paternoster Square, London. 
Scotsman.—“ One might search long in contemporary minor poetry for a book 
at once so spirited and so healthy.” 





NOW READY, crown 4to, printed on Hand-made Paper, bound in Art Canvas, 
price 5s. net. 


LENORE. 


Translated by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI from the German of G. A. Biirger. 

This Poem was done into English verse by Rossetti at the age of 16, and is now 
printed for the first time from his original manuscript, with a Prefatory Note 
by his brother, W. M. Rossetti. 





241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


ELLIS and ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street, W. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In demy Svo, cloth, copiously Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


COUTTS AND CO., Bankers, Edinburgh and 
London. Being the Memoirs of a Family Distinguished for its 
Public Services in England and Scotland. By RALPH 
Ricuanpson, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot., Author of “Life and 
Pictures of Morland,” &c. 








In crown 4to, tastefully printed and bound, with 37 Illustrations, 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE PARISH AND CHURCH OF GODAL- 
MING IN THE COUNTY OF SURREY. By SAMvurL 
WELMAN, 

“Mr, Welman has made a valuable addition to the rapidly increasing list of 
parochial! histories.”—Spectator. 





In crown $vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


PAPERS FOR THE PARSONAGE. By Two 
CLERGYMEN. A Book for the Clergy and the Laity. 
“ We have rarely read a modern book which has given us more pleasure from 
sheer simplicity and strength in the expression of the ideas and arguments it is 
intended to convey."—Ouwyord Press. 





In foolscap Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


A HUNDRED DEVOTIONAL SONGS. By 


the Rev. ARTHUR Rowson, Author of * Tho Royal Cupbearer ; 
or, Lessons from the Book of Nehemiah.” 





NEW BOOKS RELATING TO THE WAR. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE WEDGE OF WAR. A Story of the Siege 
of Ladysmith. By Frances 8S. HALLOWES. 
“ An admirable story, particularly for our young people, and we strongly advise 
all lovers of peace to distribute it.”"—New Age. 
VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown Svo, Illustrated, price 1s, net. 


THE LITTLE BUGLER, and other War Lyrics. 
By NoBMAN BENNET. 
“4 book for the hour. It fs inflamed with patriotic ardour, and the verses run 
with spirit, and will wake a responsive chord in every British heart. The book 
has several striking pictures.”"—Dundce Advertiser, 


In crown Svo, cloth, price 2s, net. 


SUNBEAMS THROUGH THE WAR-CLOUD 


being Short Poems on Special Incidents in South Africa. By 
Rey. F. J. HAMILTON, D.D. 


NEW NOVELS. 





In crown $vo, cloth, price 6s. 


REVENGEFUL FANGS. A Tale of Anglo- 


Indian Life. By F. W. BAMFORD. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s, 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE. A Story 

of the Year 2236. By Roperr WiLuram COLE. : 
“Mr. Cole possesses an unbounded and vigorous imagination which carries his 
readers cver all obstacles. His story is entertaining.” 
—Birmingham Datiy Gazette. 


In crown $vo, cloth, price ds, 


m om | 
FATHER FOX. A Story of the Present Day. 
By DornoTHY MARTIN. 
© The tale is told with some skill, and is by no means overdrawn.”—Rack. 
» A well-written volume, which should find favour with Evangelical Protestant 
readers.” —Hampstead Express. 
“The etory is well written, and is likely to be useful."— English Churchman. 











In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 





THE LADY ISABEL. A Tale of Social Life 
in the Olden Time. By A. HAsmMonpD. 
“The tale is well constructed and well told, and its pictures of Ufe in feudal 
times are vivid and realistic.”—Scotsman. 
*The book is written in a bright and pleasing style, and the author might well 
Tenture on wv more elaborate work dealing with the same period.” 
— Western Morning News. 





NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


JACK AND JEANNIE. By E. Perry. 


“A very delightful story, pleasantly written, and very helpful for Temperance 
and Sunday-school workers. It would make a capital reward book, and is very 
eultable for tue Sunday-school Ilbrary.”—Methodist Sunday-school Record. : 

“A pleasantly-written story, full of earnest purpose and practical instruction.” 

—Church Family Newspaper. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





a, 


MR. MURRAY’S List 
OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON, 4 ¥ 
Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are ow 
existence, with many hitherto Unpublished Additions. This will bent 
complete Edition of Lord Byron's Works, as no other Editors hay, eee 

to the original MSS. With Portraits and Illustrations, ‘To be qe 28 
12 vols. crown Svo, 6s. each. Compiler 

POETRY. Vol. III. THE Graour, Brine op Avro 


CorsalR, &c. 
“Thedefinitiveedition."—Times. “THE edition of Byron.”—Publishery Cirew 
ar 
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By the RIGHT REV. WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTE 
of Ripon. R, Lord Bishop of 


OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Present A, HURCK 
tions, crown 8vo, és. Ye With lusts, 
“It is written by one who belongs to no party, and sets out ts 
cause of no one school....It is emphatically a history of the Church atoplen te 
of the people, and of the Church as a religious force rather than as phe Ure) 
organisation.... [he book is simply, but attractively, and sometimes re 
written. It is not overloaded with names, facts, or dates; but it does conn 
clear impression of men and events to the reader.”—St, James's Gazette — 
AN IMPORTANT WORK ON THE PRESENT POSITION P 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. ON OF THE 


CHURCH PROBLEMS: a View of Moc; 


Anglicanism. By Various Authors. Edited by the Rey. H. Heysrpy : 
son. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. The following are the Shoe yy = 
included in the work: H. HENSLEY HENsoy, B.D., Fellow of Alen 
Oxford ; THE EARL OF SELBORNE; E, 8. Gipson, D.D., Vicar of wk 
W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford ; W.0 Be 
MA., Principal’ of Leeds Clergy School; A. C. HEADLAM, BD, Rees 
Welwyn; Eb. W. Watson, M,A., Warden of S. Andrew's Missioners A 
DALTON, M.A. Head-Master of Felsted School; ‘fT. B. STRONG, M.A ante 
Student of Christ Church; BERNARD WILSON, M.A., Head of the Orin, 
House, Bethnal Green; H. 0. BEECHING, M.A., Rector of Yattendon: > 
Couuins, M.A, Prof. of Eccl. Hist., King’s College; and Lord Hrs 
CECIL, M.P. “Gg 

















Crown Sva, 3s. 6d. 
CATHEDRAL & UNIVERSITY SERMONs 
By GEORGE SauMmoy, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, Author of 
“ Introduction to the New Testament,” “ The Infaliibility of the Church,” 


FIFTH EDITION. 


A MANUAL OF NAVAL ARCHITECT 
For the Use of Officers of the Royal Navy, Officers of the ee RE 
Yachtsmen, Shipowners, and Shipbuilders. By Sir W. H. WHITE. K.CB,LLD’ 
Assistant-Controller and Director of Naval Construction, Royal Navy, &¢. Wy 
Jiustrations, medium svo, 24s. eves id 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have been pleased to authorise iby 
issue of this book to the Ships of the Royul Navy. — 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W,. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PRICE SIXTEEN SHILLINGS NET. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 


With a Map and 206 Illustratio 


PIONEERING ON 
THE CONGO. 


By W. HOLMAN BENTLEY, 


Chevalier de Ordre Royal du Lion; Author of “The Dictionary and 
Grammar of the Kongo Language,” “Life on the Congo,” Trans 
lator of the New Testament into Kongo, &c. 


28 


“The book is one which should appeal to a much wider circle 
than that specially concerned with missionary enterprise. It 
forms a distinct addition to existing accounts of pioneer work in 
tropical Africa."—Vorning Post. 

“While the narrative is essentially a missionary’s, it contains 
much ethnological and political matter.” —Academy. 


“ Mr, Bentley's book is so brightly written, and is so crammal 


with interesting information, that, apart altogether from the mis 


sionary clement, it should be one of the most popular books of ths 
season. To those, however, who follow the progress of missions 
with sympathy, ‘Pioneering on the Congo’ will be simply fascin 
ting. It is one of the best illustrated missionary books we have 
seen, —(Christian World, 


“My. Bentley's book, with its abundant pictures, is a valuable 


contribution to our knowledge of this dark and obscure region.” 
— Literatur, 





London: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


B.-P.’.s BOOK. 


BY THE HERO OF MAFEKING. 
Popular Edition, 6d. 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. 


By Colonel R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL. 
With nearly 100 lilustrations, Cheap Edition, demy Svo, Sixpence. 


LADYSMITH: 


The Diary of a Siege. 
By H. W. NEVINSON, 


With 16 Illustrations and a Pian, crown Syo, 68 








This book contains a complete Diary of the Siege of Ladysmiih, and is a most vivid and picturesque narrative. 

ges, the story or tue memorable siege, one realises the gain there is in the war correspondent being actually a literary artist ; there is the 
« realism, the impression of things as they are seen, set forward in well-chosen words and well-balanced phrases, with a measured self-restraint that marks the 
ist, Some excellent photographs help one to realise what the besieged and bombarded town looked like, and there is a detailed map, on a large scale, of the 
and its defences. Altogether it isa capital book; it brings the taste of literature across the stricken fleld ; and it has the great merit of not containing a single 


nee of padding.”—Daily Chronte/e. ts eee Seat 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH. 


By JOHN BLACK ATKINS. 
With 16 Plans and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book contains a full narrative by an eye-witness of General Buller’s attempts, and of his final success. The story is of absorbing interest, and is the only complete 
seta account which has appeared. ‘ 


“In reading, in these pa 











“The mantle of Archibald Forbes and G. W. Steevens has assuredly fallen upon Mr. Atkins, who unites a singularly graphic style to an equally rare faculty of 
on. In his pages we realise the meaning of a modern campaign with the greatest sense of actuality. His pages are written with a sustained charm of diction and 
se of manner that are no less remarkable than the sincerity and vigour of the matter which they set before us. — World. 

“Mr, Atkins has a genius for the painting of war which entitles him already to be ranked with Forbes and Steevens, and encourages us to hope that he may one day 


rise to a Napier or a Kinglake.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 









PART VI. NOW READY. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


Every one should take in the finely illustrated history of the Boer War which Messrs. Methuen are pubiishing in Fortnightly Parts of 40 pages, price One 
chilling each. There is, and there will be, nothing like it. 

It is finely printed In large, clear type, the narrative is accurate and spirited, and the price is low. Assuming that a volume extends to about 400 pages, you wil! 
buy a magnificent and timely book for TEN SHILLINGs. 

: A REAL HISTORY. 

This is a real History, a real Book. It is written in the spirit of the great military historians, and is not mere popular claptrap. The War deserves a fine 
History, and it has found one. It throws light on what has been obscure, explains all the difficulties and disasters, and the whole story of the complicated 
operations stands forth, clear and enthralling. : 

A STIRRING NARRATIVE. 

Every battle is described in full detail, the heroic deeds of our soldiers, the dramatic incidents of every siege and skirmish, the terror, the pathos, and the 
giory—all are portrayed with a skilful peu in this stirring narrative. 

MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Each part contains a wealth of full-page and emaller illustrations, portraits and sketches. An aimirable plan of every battle is also given. The book will 
contain hundreds of magnificent illustrations, 


THE COMPLETION OF THIS EDITION, 
THE 


DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


By EDWARD GIBBON. 
A New Edition, Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BURY, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
In 7 vols. demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; also crown Sve, 6s. each. 








JUST READY. _ 
THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W.G. | tonn. “satea cttte isomer Gad Seve. etens 


CoLLINGWoOD, M.A. With a Portrait, crown Svo, 6s. BuRNET, M.A., Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 
This is a full and complete biography of Mr. Ruskin to the day of his death, and lis. net. 


\\ contains also an elaborate study of his work and influence, and a description of | | This Edition contains parallel passag ade ics, prin 
the text, and there is a tull commentary, the main object of which is to interpret 





from the Eudemian Ethics, printed unde: 






os social and literary labour. vA 2 shee : A ; 
difficulties in the light of Aristotle’s own rules. 

a “ An edition which reflects every credit upon its author's learning and critical 

FOR VISITORS TO THE EXHIBITION. acumen, and which cannot but prove heartily welcome to all classes of Greek 


yn | Scholars.”—Scotsman. 
IN PARIS. By KATHERINE and GILBERI “Tt formes vatuabie addition to the existing literature on'the subject.” 
Macqvorp, Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. With —Glasgow Heralu. 


2 Maps, crown 8vo, Is, MILLINERY, THEORETICAL AND 
EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jervoys, Litt.D., PRACTICAL. By Miss Hitt, Registered Teacher to the City 


Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. and Guilds of London Institute. With numerous Diagrams, 
[The Churchman’s Library. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Zext Books of Technology. 


Full of sound thinking happily expressed.” Manchester Guardian. | 
“An admirably written volume, possessing real value, which should be very THE DESPATCH RIDER. By ERNES? 
Widely a look. ; ey - > in § 
ee ee: eee GLANVILLE, Author of * The Kloof Bride.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A highly interesting story of the present Boer War, by an author who knows 
IN MEMORIAM. By ALFRED, LorpD TENNYSON. the country well, and has had experieuce of Boer campaigning. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by H. C. BEECHING, ———_——_ 
M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, ls. Gd. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. THE NOVELIST.—No. XI. 
[The Little Library. 


An exquisite little volume, which will be glady welcomed.”—Glasgow Herald. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. By F. NoRREYS 


The introduction, analysis, and notes by Mr. H. C. Beeching are all of the a E: * 
sound literary quality that was to be expected.”—Guardian. CONNELL. Price 6d. 


METHUEN and CO., Essex “treet, London, W.C. 
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NO ROOM TO LIVE, 


By GEORGE HAW. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS. 


PEVOTIONAL READINGS FROM THE PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED 
WRITINGS OF THE RIGHT REV. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., 
BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 


Selected and Arranged by J. H. BURN, B.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


| LIVED AS I LISTED. 


By ALFRED L. MAITLAND. 


With Etched Title and Frontispiece from a Design by A. G. Walker. Crown Syo 
cloth boards, 6s. 
“Wholly delightful.”"— Truth 
“Mr. Maitland’s story will find many appreciative readers. It is written with care and discriminatinnu, and 
ts equally to be commended both as an exciting tale of adventure and as a faithful picture of the times he 
describes.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Maitland looks upon his story as a ‘frail cockleboat of a romance.’ It is nothing of the kind. It 
fe an uncommon!r strong romance, It is admirable.”—Scotsman. 


AD REM: 


THOUGHTS FOR CRITICAL TIMES IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. H. HENSLEY. HENSON, B.D., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Cloth boards, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





In this volume the position of our Church is put before us with clearness and power, and supported by 
more than average learning.”—Saturday Review 





london: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C 
AND 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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For Gout and Indigestion. 
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SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


 FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 
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8 PAST AND PRESENT. 


y ACCOUNT OF I 
4 oLLOWED BY SOME 
~ TRAVEL DURING 


ITS HISTORY, POLITICS, AND NATIVE AFFAIRS. 
{ky PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF AFRICAN 
THE CRISIS PRECEDING THE WAR. 


By VIOLET R. MARKHAM. 


L0BE.—* Real 3 
on no account neglect. 

eT TH AFRICA.—* A Volume W 
ve of the utmost value. 








lya helpful work, which the student of South African politics 


hich in its wealth of historical detail will 


cw VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE 
NeW VOLUME STUDENT 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WiSTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


Vol. I.—The Maccabean and Roman Periods. 
By Professor J. S. RIGGS, D.D., of Auburn Theological Seminary. 


THE ORIGIN oj CHARACTER 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


By NOTTIDGE CHARLES MACNAMARA, F.R.CS., 


1 Story of an Irish Sept,” “ History of Asiatic Cholera,” &c. 


Author of “ 

RIHSHIRE ADVER% f 
B- that shows he has given it gre: 
among the best o 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS H. HARDY. 


With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
RTISER.—* The author has handled the question in a 
at study, and the volume will take its place 
f our learned publications on this scientific subject. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


10 THE HEALING OF THE SEA. 


By FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of “ The Mills of God.” 


NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
READY NEXT TUESDAY.—Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE CHICAMON STONE: 


A Legend of the Yukon Basin. 
By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 
Author of “One of the Broxen Brigade,” &c. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
|GEORGIAN GOSSIPS. By Miss A. M. 


ORM, OR POISION. ByK.and 
ard (EK. and H. Heron). 
DEATH. By Wilfrid 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND 
N.—XIV. The Legend of Mac- 


For JUNE. 
THE “NEW MODEL OFFICER.” 
THE BLUE EYES OF AILIE. By 

s. R. CrocKett. 
ATREK FROM THE TRANSVAAL. 
By Freiheer von Elft. 
A LITERARY NIHILIST. By Thomas 
Seccombe. 


WARDERS OF THE WEST. By E. B. 


IN YEARS OF STORM AND STRESS. | T 
y Karl Blind. 


-V. By 


R 
Hesketh Prich: 
HE K 4 


conglinne. or 
HE ISLE OF U 
By Henry Seton Merriman. 


CONTENTS. 


Wilson Gibson. 


Urbanus Sylvan. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


REST. Chaps. 16-18, 





MR.ELKIN MATHEWS LIST 


READY TO-DAY.—Royal 16mo, 1s. net each (Vigo Cabinet Series). 


() THE QUEEN’S HIGHWAY, and 


other Lyrics of the War—1899-1900. 


Trinity College, Glenalmond. 


2) HOME IN WAR TIME. 


by the late SYDNEY DOBELL. 


By Canon SKRINE, Warden of 


Poems written during the Crimean struggle. 


_ “The work of a man of singularly sensitive nature, they seem to me a psycho- 
‘gical commentary, full of interest to us just now, on a notable period of national 


tress, "--EDITOR. 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo (Shilling Garland). 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. 


HENRY NEWBOLT. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—THIRD THOUSAND, crown 8vVo, is. net. 


E 


THE ISLAND RACE. By Henry New- 


Of the Forty Poems in this volume, Twelve appeared in “ Admirals All.” 





THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, with a Cover Design. 


THE WIND AMONG THE REEDS. 


By W. B. YEaTs. 


Vithin his limitations, Mr. Yeats is as authentic a poet as ever lived.” 


ry 


—Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER. 


I wish that Mr. Archer had ventured to say the needful truth that with the 
Soop of Mr. Swinburne Mr. Yeats is the one living poet.” 


—Mr. GEORGE MOORE. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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by W. G. HUTcHIson. 


By 


— 
cwITH, ELDER, & G0.’S NEW BOOKS.|\J. M. DENT AND CO. 


ANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


_—Large post 8vo, with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6d. 


TH AFRICA: 





THE TEMPLE CYCLOPADIC PRIMERS. 


Small volumes of condensed information introductory to great subjects, 
written by leading authorities, both in England and abroad, adapted at once to 
the needs of the general public, and forming introductions to the special studies 
of scholars and students. 

The following are now ready. 1s. net per volume. 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. By W. Basu 


WORSFOLD, M.A. 
Outlook.—* Mr. Basil Worsfold’s well-written little book puts to shame many 
larger and dearer works on the subject.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. By Dr. ALEXANDER 
HILL, Master of Downing College, Cambridge, late Vice-Chancellor of tha 
University. 

Weekly Register.—“In its pages he gradually leads his readers through the 
gamut of the sciences, defining the scope of each and stating the problems now 
specially engaging the attention of workers, illustrating his points as he proceeds 
by well-chosen instances and apt anecdotes.” 


A HISTORY OF POLITICS. By Professor E. Jenks, 
M.A., Reader in Law to the University of Oxford, &c. 
Literature.—* We do not know where else to look for a more readable account 


of the way primitive man developed into political man.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By 


the DEAN OF GLOUCESTER. 
Outlook.—* A wonderful shillingsworth. To compress the Church history of 
more than thirteen centuries within 216 minute pages, and yet to make this 
condensed account thoroughly readable, is a feat which very few writers could 
have accomplished.” 
ROMAN HISTORY. By Dr. Junius Koca. 


Daily Chronicle.—* Dr, Julius Koch's little book is a masterplece of its kind.” 


DANTE. By Epuunp G. Garpner, M.A. (Camb.), Author 
of “ Dante’s Ten Heavens.” 
Literary World.—* Should be one of the most popular in the series.” 


THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. By Henry Sweet, 


M.A. 
Educational Times.—* The best introduction to the subject with which we ars 


acquainted.” 
THE RACES OF MANKIND. By Dr. Micwaru 
HABERLANDT, Curator of the Ethnological Museum, Vienna. 
Literature.—* The author has written in an acute and stimulating way of 
the developing forces in the life of nations, and of their first steps in culture.” 


THE GREEK DRAMA. By Lionex D. Baryett, M.A.’ 
Spectator.—“ A good piece of work, bringing together in a small compass an 
abundance of carefully selected information.” 


THE CIVILISATION OF INDIA. By Romess C. Dott, 
M.A., Lecturer at University College. 
Daily News.—“ As admirable in their contents as they are dainty in ap- 
pearance.” 
For further particulars please apply for SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 


BEATRICE D’ESTE, Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497. 
A Study of the Renaissance. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ad. , 
Author of “ Madamo,” “Sacharissa,” &c. Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tojs, 
15s. net. 

Literature.—* For freshness of style and mastery of the subject this book 
deserves to be compared with many of those historical sketches which havo 
adorned French literature in this country.” 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


Edited by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
FLY FISHING. By Sir Epwarp Grey. With a General 

Preface by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY. Third Thousand. 

Atheneum.—“ Sir Edward Grey’s book rightly falls into the first rank of 
angling books. It is sensible, replete with observations, founded on experience, and 
80 engaging in style that the reader naturally reads to the end and then wishes 
for more.” 


WILD LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. By 


GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
Times.—* All lovers of wild nature will read the book with delight and not 


without profit.” 
OUR GARDENS. By the Very Rev. Dean Hote. Fifth 


Thousand. 
Spectator.—* The book is as amusing as it is useful, and in this double capacity it 
may be confidently added to the shelves which hold the library of the garden.” 


IN PREPARATION. 
FORESTRY. By Dr. NIsBer. 


HUNTING. By Oruo Pacer. 
OUT-DOOR GAMES. By the Hon. R. H. Lytrexroy. 


« VOls. ° 


AN ESSAY ON MENTAL CULTURE. By 
G. AINSLIE HIGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A GARNER OF SAINTS. Being a Collection of 
the Legends and Emblems usually represented in Art. By ALLEN HINDs, 
M.A. 3s. Gd. net. 

THE ONLY AUTHORISED EDITION. 














LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 
dJ “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
. seum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of the inseets from Shetfield Workhouse 
oe by all the Ladies’ papers, * Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” ane 
r4 irs. Earle in” More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” In tins, ls. 3d., 2s. 3d. 
a, from Mr, HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


QUO VADIS: a Narrative of Rome in the Time of 
Nero By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH 
CurtTIN. Crown 8vo, with Portrait of Author, 2s. next. With numerous 


Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 
Of this book upwards of 800,000 copies have been sold in England and America. 


| Times.—* An exceptionally good novel....The scheme of the book is ambitioue 

\ ie atmosphere is lurid, the scenes of extraordinary splendour....The wiios 
cee I . y 8 

| novel is fall of scenes little less exciting.” 





A CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


| j 
; | J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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LONDON TO LADYSMITH VIA PRETORIA 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. Crown &vo, 6s. 
Pall Mal! Gazette. “Tv is as brilliant work as was expected of Mr. Churchill; 
he could ask no better comp iment.’ 


ROYAL ASCOT: its History and its Associa- 
tions. By GrorGe J, CAWTHORNE and RicHarD 8S, HEROD. 
With 32 Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Large 
crown 4to, £1 11s. 6d. net. (In a few days. 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, Fellow of 


Oriel, and Education Minister in Victoria, Author of “ National 
life and Character.” Memorials by Himself. his W ife, and his 
Friends. Ldited by W. STeBBING, Hon. Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford. With Portrait, Svo, 14s. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. By W. UH. 


Hecpsox, Author of “* Birds in London,’ &c. With 12 Plates 


and 14 Jliustrations in the Text by A. D. McCormick.  Svo, 


10s, 6d. net. { Zn a tow days. 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 


Translated from the Icelandic by E1rr1KR MAGNUSsSON, and 
WILLIAM Morris, Author of “The Earthly Paradise.” New 
Impression. Crown Svo, ds, net. 


OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. By 


the Rev. DARWELL Stone, M.A., Principal of the Missionary 
College, Dorchester, Author of ‘Holy Baptism,” in the 
Oxford Library of Practical Lheology. Crown $vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1899, 
Svo, 18s. 

» Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-1898 
can still be had, price 18s. each. 
Guardian, —* As arecord of the political history of the previous twelremonth 
the * Register’ remains w ithe out a rival among English yvear-books.” 





NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With $3 [ilustrations, crown Svo, 63. 


BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART, 


And other Stories. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


= (In @ few days. 
AUTHOR'S NOTE. 
; the three stories that ¢ ed ise this volume, one, “The Wizard,” a tale of 
victorious faith, first appeared sone years ago as a Christmas Annual. 


Another, * Elissa,” is an attempt, difficult enough owing to the scantiness of 
the material left to us by time, to recreate the life of the ancient Phrenician 
Zimbabwe, Whose ruins still stand in Rhodesla, and with the addition of the 
tances such as might have brought avout 
or accompanied its fall at the hands of the surrounding savage tribes, 





ecessary love story, to sus rest circums 





Thethird.” Black Heart aud White Heart,” is a story of the courtship, trials, and 
final union of v pair of Zu lovers in the Ume of King Cetywayo. 
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COUNTRY TEACHING FOR CouNTRY SCHOOLS. By P. Anderson Graham. 
My STARLINGS~APRIL. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
A PENITENT. By L.E. Smith. 
THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS.—II. MADAME D'EPiNay. By 8. D. Tallentyre. 


IN THE NAME or a Woman. By Arthur W. Marchmont, Author of * By Right 
of Sword,” “A Dash for a Throne,” &c. (Continued.) 


AT TBE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. WH. BLACKWOOD AND SONS Isp 


“MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS” 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


By Mrs. MEYNELL. 
With a Biographical Chronology, 


rown Svo. 2s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL BY SIR HERBERT - MAXWELL 
THE CHEVALIER OF THp 


SPLENDID CREST. By the Right Hon. Sir MrrBeRT Maxweur Bart 
| M.P., Author of * A Duke of Britain,’ &c. Crown &8vo, 6s, ae 





(Next weer, 


SIR JOSEPH FAYRER’S REMINISCENCES. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE 


By Surgeon-General Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., K.C.S.1, LL.D., MOD., RRS 
Q.H.P., &c. ; Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales; Physician in Ordinary 
the Duke él Edinburgh ; late President of the Medical Board at the India 
Office: Foreign Member of the Academy of Medicine of Paris and oth 
Foreign Societies. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy $yo,91:,_ 
[Next wee}, 








“PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE” 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 
A COMPLETE AND CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE SUBJECT, 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD, 3; 


G. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; Lecturer in Engiis, 
University of Edinburgh. Crown Svo, os. net. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


TALKS WITH OLD ENGLISH 


CRICKETERS. By A. W. PULLIN (“Qld Ebor”). With numerous Portraits, 


Crown svo, cs. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. Tie 


Record of a Roundabout Tour. By MARY STUART Born. With 170 sketchss 
by A. 8. Boyd. Large demy Svo, 18s. 
Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, writing in the MWerning Post, under the heading, 
| “Travels in Sunshine,” says :—* To read her bvok is to conceive an insensas 
desire to be off and away on ‘the long trail’ at all hazards and at all costs 
.... Mr. Boyd's illustrations add greatly to the interest and charm of the book 
There is movenent, atmosphere, and sunshine in them.” 
“Mr. Boyd’s clever and telling little sketches, with which the narrative isihia, 
strewn, add vastly to its picturesque ness and interest.”--Datly Graphte. 
* 4 beautiful and fascinating book.”~-Scatsman. 
“One of the most delightful travel-bocks of recent times."--Glasgor Herald. 











' 





ADMIRAL KENNEDY’S REMINISCENCES. 
SECOND IMPREssION NOW READY, 


|HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF A 


| SAILOR! Firry YEARS IN THE Royat Navy. By Vice-Admiral s2 
WILLIAM KENKEDY, K.C.B., Author of “Sport, Travel, and Adventure | 
Newfoundland and the West Indies.” With numerous Iilustrations frow 
Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

‘Sir William Kennedy....i3 a keen sportsman, is gifted with a very strong 

} sense of humour, and, above all, can tell a good story as it ought to be wld. 

| his book of reminiscences is a most interesting one....In short, the book ibs 

| capital one fr ow beginning to end.”—Palt Mall Gaz cite. 








} 


j SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 
PRINCE RANJITSINHJI’S 
‘JUBILEE BOOK OF ORICKET. 


Popular Edition, With 107 Full-page Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 68. 


— 


| 





WILLIAM CAFFYN’S REMINISCENCES. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 


0 SEVENTY-ONE NOT OUT. Th 


Reminiscences of William Caffyn, Member of the All-Engiand and Unites 
Elevens, of the Surrey County Lieven, of the Anglo-American Team of 1859, 
and of the Anglo-Australian Teams of 1861 and 1868. Edited by “ M1D-0S. 
With numerous Llustrations. Crown 870, 6s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londom 
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FATE THE FIDDLER, Srna 
HATE THE FIDDLER. = ™"""* 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE QUEST OF MR. EAST. 
THE QUEST OF MR. EAST. 


By JOHN SOANE. 


Crown 8vo, 68, 


4BOOK OF THE HOUR AT EVERY BOOKSTALL,. 


sia ARMY ADMINISTRATION: 


A Business View. 
By “CENTURION.” 


eS eer 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
FATE THE FIDDLER. By H. C. MacILWAINE, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED: 
THE STORY OF LADYSMITH, 


Being Unpublished Letters from H. H. S. PEARSE, the Daily News Special 
Correspondent. With Maps and Illustrations from Sketches and Photo- 
graphs made by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STANDARD.—“ We could wish for nothing better.” 
ATHEN @UM.—* A vaiuable and accurate record.” 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—-* Told, as a whole, with a true continuity, and in 
an extremely vivid and dramatic style.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* A book to read.” 
1900 ISSUE NOW READY. 
HE 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL 
OF THE STATES OF THE WORLD FOR THE YEAR 1900. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








- PAUSANIAS, AND 
OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. 





- 
E. ee practical, and well- informed discussion of an important subject By J. G. FRAZER, 


PRS ,»well worthy of attention.”’—Scotsman. 


BELOW THE SURFACE. 
By Major-General FENDALL CURRIE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Reluctantly we forego quien... ga teats Currie has provided 
only amusing reading and remarkably enlightening facts.” 
uccummonly —Pall Mall Gazette. 


a A ROYAL RHETORICIAN. 


Being Some Selections from the Works of King 
By James I. and IV. 


gli, Edited, with an Introduction, by ROBERT 8. RAIT, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 


3s. 6d. net. 


A CHALMERS ON CHARITY. 








wai A Selection of Passages and Scenes to Illustrate the 

= Social Teaching and Practical Work of 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 

= Arranged and Edited by N. MASTERMAN, M.A. 

ne 7s. 6d. net. 

chs 


WAR AND LABOUR. 
: By MICHAEL ANITCHOW. 


Demy 8vo, 18s. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
a AFTER INDEPENDENCE: 


AShort Examination +o pepeenetianal Intercourse, 


A By EDWARD SMITH. 1s, 
r DANTE’S TEN ‘HEAVEN S. 
a By EDMUND GARDNER, 


Second Edition, Revised, 12s. 
“The Very careful and admirable study which Mr. Gardner has made of the 
isa ‘Paradiso’ is peculiarly welcome. We liave read it with the dee epest interest, 


nd we belleve that it will be found most helpful by all students of the immortal 
_ susan poet.” —Spectator. 


4 NEW SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS AT 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


r. Large crown 8vo, 


a RUPERT PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva Scorr 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. 


” By EviTu SicHEL. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
Xs THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE: 
e (SIAM). By ERNEST Yount. Fully Illustrated. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir 


WILLIAM MARTIN Conway. Fully Illustrated. 








2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, D.C.L. Oxford, LL.D. Glasgow, 
Litt.D. Durham. Globe 8vo, 5s. (Eversley Series. 





VOL. I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


CYCLOPEDIA 
OF HORTICULTURE, 


Comprising Suggestions for Cultivation of Horticultural Crops, and Descriptions 
of the Trade Species of Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, and Ornamental Plants, 
together with Geographical Data and Biographical Sketches. 


By Professor L. H. BAILEY. 
Assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many Expert Cultivators and Botanists. 
Illustrated with over 2,000 Original Engravings, in 4 vols. Imperial 8vo. 

Vol. I., A.-D., 21s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
HOLINESS. 


By E. H. ASKWITH, MA., Chaplain of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 


ROMANS. A New Translation, with a Brief Analysis. By W. G. RUTHE- 
FORD, Head-Mas ster of Westminster. S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


~ FEET H EDITION NOW READY. 


THE PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE 


IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, considered in Eight Lectures, Preache 
before the University of Oxford, 1864, on the Foundation of the late 
Rev. JOHN BAMPTON, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By THoMas Denany 
BERNARD, M.A., of Exeter College, Rector of Walcot and Canon of Weils. 
Crown 8vo, 6 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
1, ANTHONY’S ForTUNE. By Arthur|5. BOARDERS Away! By W. Jd. 
Beckford. Chaps. 17-19. . , Fletcher. 
Mr. BLACKMORE AND “THE MAID] ¢ , = , . 
OF SKER.” By the Rev. E. J. Newell. "5 Ax HistoRicaL VILLAEN. 
3.THB FRENCH ARMY. By David] 7 COWPER’s OUSE. By J. C. Tarver. 
Hannay. 8. THE CAMPAIGN OF DovalL. By Cay", 
4, THECCRRENT COE OF POLITICLANS Cairnes (Royal Irish Fusilici 
By Michael MacDonagh. Chaps. 17-20. 


























THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
1. CORBAN. By Constauce sSmith.|; 6 THE SHIPS OF THE NEW Font 
Lente 
Chaps. 7-10. ?, MADAME BARTHOLIN 
<THE SULTAN OF Lasspown  @ MADAME Barrioriy, 
TOWER.” & A HILL-rorp FUNERAL. 
o 7 -ROFESSOR f 4 JAY n. ae 
pt =. ROFESSOR AND THE LAY! 9 4 cosper or THE EIGHTEENTH 
4, SOME OLD SINGERS. CENTURY. 
» A SUPPER AL THE “CHESHIRE | 10. THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. By 
CHEESE.” W. E. Norris. Chaps. 21-24. 








THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. — 


Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 
The JUNE NUMBER contains :— 
| THE LIFE OF THE BOULEVARDS. (The “Paris of To-day ” Series.) 
By RICHARD WHITEING. 
DR. NORTH AND HIS: Sep NDS. —IV. 
+ Author of "Ht igh Wynne,” S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. Vil. The Des ath Oe King—The Commonwealth 


’ > the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, MI 
| A SIG Wy IN AB ALL OON. t., DOR ,OTHEA KLUMPKU. 
} And numerous other Stories an a Articles of G neral Inte rest. 

} 


| §T. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price ls. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The JUNE NUMBER contains :— 


| THE CAVALIER’S SISTER. Story. By BEULAH MARIE DIX: 
| IN SOUTH AFRICA. By KLYDA RICHARDSON STEEGE. 
| WOW TITANIA WAS OUTWITTED. Fairy Story. me ERIN GRAHAM. 

THE JUNIOR CUP. _ Serial. By ALLEN FRENCH. 

PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. Serial. By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIst 


FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS— 


KEBLE, NEWMAN, PUSEY, LIDDON, and CHURCH. 
By the Rey. Aug. B. DONALDSON, M.A., Canon Residentiary and Precentor of Truro. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 














2 7 
“This attractive volume undoubtedly supplies a want, and its publication is, in “Will be read with interest by those to whom it is addressed, ”—Scoteman, No 
rome respects, singularly oppor tune. We think thi ut C anon Donalds has executed “ His appreciations of the five Oxford leaders are very enthusiastic.” 
a task of real difficulty with judgment, tact, and skill.”—Pilol. Seated’ : na pe tides —_ 
“Canon Donaldson has contrived in a book of less than four hundred pages to set: he book is well written.” —Literature. 90w Herald, TBE Y 
before us in an admirable way what manner of men Mr. Keble, Cardinal Newman, * Written in excellent style and temper, and are, from the High Church TOPIC: 
Dr. Pusey, Dr. Liddon, and Dean Church really were.”—Church Times. point of view, a cea ope 4 satisfactory account of the men who have been met “The 
“ The facts contained in ‘Five Great Oxford Leaders’ are necessarily common } prominently before the public in the so-called * Oxford et inn Diss¢ 
property, but the grace and ease with which they are presented, the skill with | ° We gladly welcome this volume."—Anglo-Catholic. — Anchester Guardian, str 
actions x ey ® yise eh ne 
which they are selected, and me: reflections to which they gtve rise, are Mr, “In this series of careful, sympathetic character-sketches we hay = 
Donal v Chi Gaz ‘e what might 1 
onaldson’s own. urch Gazette. ; | well serve asa useful antidote to the bitter and misleading pages of Mr, Walsh The 
“Canon Donaldson's terse and useful volume."—Church Revicw. | «secret History,” "—Guardian, . our 
The 


THE CROWN OF CHRIST ci 


Spiritual Readings for the Liturgical Year. 
By the Rev. — ALD E. HUTTON, Chaplain of St. Margaret's, East Grinstead. 
With a Preface by _ Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector of St. Mark's, Philadelphia, 
In 2 vols. crown Sve, 6s. each net. Sold separately. 
Vol. illite TO EASTER. (Published. | Vol.11.—EASTER TO ADVENT. cust pwisia: 
“ They are full of deep and spiritual thoughts. What adds value to the book is a set of short passages for reading during the week, all bearing upon the Sunday 
reading.”—-Church Times. 





* Should be found useful the whole vear through. We believe that the book will prove a welcome addition to devotional literature.”— Anglo-Catholic, 
“Tt well deserves attention....\We know no recent devotional work quite like the present volume, and we are glad to recommend it specially.”"—Guardian, 
* A devout Churchman living in the world will find it vigorous in thought, beautiful in language, Catholic in sentiment, and, as regards its theology, unexception 

able.... Will help to deepen the spiritual lives of Christian men and women, and will be found of no small value to clergymen in suggesting thoughts and Subjects for 

their weekly sermons.”—Church Licvicu, 


PRESENT ENDURANCE: 


Encouraging Words for Life’s Journey. A Volume of Readings and Meditations. 

By ELEANOR TEE, Author of “The Sanctuary of Suffering.” With a Preface by the Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A,, Vicar of 

St. Matthew's, Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. T 
CoNTENTS.—Part I. LEARNING THE WAY: Trust—Patience—Courage—Cheerfulness—Submission—Love of God. Part IJ, 





FULLER LIFE: The Power of Sympathy—Deeper Insight—Wider Knowledge, Part III. ANTICIPATION: Relief—Rest—Joy- into 

ae Knowledge—The Peace of Love—The Great Restitution. publ 

A beautiful book for the use of those in trouble or sickness. We cannot too heartily commend it. It breathes a spirit of peace and trust and love.” Pret 
—Angio-Catholt, 

It inculcates with a gentle eloquence and with much devout exhortation the virtues of patience, cheerfulness, and courage, and offers the solaces of piety to ths mn tl 
gick and the distressed.”—Scotsman. tte | 
“Those who desire to give to an invalid some companionable book which, without taxing the enfeebled powers of attention, may supply helpful thoughts for weary . 
hours, will welcome this volume.”’—Church Review. It i 

fuse 

AIDS TO THE DEVOTIONAL STUDY a 

i i 2 ban 

OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. HERBERT E. HALL, M.A., Vicar of St. Benet, Kentish Town. a 

With a Preface by the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of Stepney. Crown Svo, 2s. net. nal 

CoNTENTs.—The Object and Method of the Bible—The Chief Ways of Reading the Bible—The Inspiration of the Bible—Some Cone the 
quences of the Inspiration of the Bible—Preliminary Preparation for the Study of our Saviour’s Life—The Purpose and Aim of the Fou 

Gospels—The Synopsis and Plan of the oer Gospels. wou 

“It isa thoughtful and pious little treatise on the best way of reading the Bible, interesting in itself, and recommended by a Preface from the pen of Bishop A P. strc 

Winnington-Ingrain.’— Scotsman, : 

It would be useful to put into the hands of those who wish for some help in reading their Bibles, and who have heard, without being able to face, hostile stats bee 

ments in current lit er ature s to the Holy Scriptures. It tells anyons how he may begin to read his Bible, and what to do as he advances. For the purpose we like fou 

the book very inuch iu woman, 8OU 

CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM “ 

™IN THE FOURTH AND FIFTH CENTURIES. I 

By ERNEST N. BENNETT, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Ok 

CONTENTS.—Causes which Retarded the Overthrow of Paganism—Methods of Direct Coercion Employed azainst Paganism= fro 

The Inherent Weakness of Paganism—The Fitness of Christianity to take its place—The Last Days of Paganism. cou 

do 


TEXT BOOKS ON THE PRAYER BOOK . 


a 
For the Use of Candidates at the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, and others. ‘9 














By the Rey. SEPTIMUS BUSS, LL.B., Rector of St. Anne and St. Agnes, Gresham Street. Crown Svo. the 
THE MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER AND THE LITANY. 1s. (Just published - 

The book is'one we can thoroughly recommend to the ordinary reader from first to last. Its arrang zement is such that the student finds his 7 ens thy 
hand and interestingiy set « School Guardian. “ Has the merits of conciseness and clearness.”—School World. wo 
THE OFFICES FOR HOLY COMMUNION, BAPTISM, AND CONFIRMATION. 1s. { Shorty. gre 
THE CREEDS. ls. 6d. [Shortly | THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 1s. 6d. [Jn the pres the 

wi 

ra See co 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA With Slight Omissions 0 
Forming the First Volume of Rivingtons Handbooks to the Bible and Prayer Book. an 

For the use of Teachers and Students. With Introduction, ai Text, Notes, Schemes of Lessons, and Blackboard Summaries. fo 

By the Rev. G. H. J. WALPOLE, D.D., Principal of Bede College, Durham. Crown &8vo, 2s. 6d. Te 
General Editor of Rivingtons Handbooks to the Bible and Prayer Look, the Rev. BERNAKD REYNOLDS. M.A., Archbishops di 
Inspector of Training Colleges, Chief Diocesan Inspector of London, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, th 

to 

stiles iain K 
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